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The quotation from the ‘‘Dogma of Evolu- 
tion,’’ given on page 21, does not express Dr. 
More’s personal opinion. It was quoted by him 
from a letter to the French journal Les Mondes 
to explain the reason why Darwin was not 
elected to the French Academy of Science as 
a zoologist. 

The quotation on page 24, which reads as if 
it were taken from the ‘‘Dogma of Evolution,’’ 
is taken from a review of the book by Prof. 
Robert Shafer, who compares the structure of 
evolution as portrayed in that book to the poet 
Spenser’s picture of the ‘‘House of Pride.”’ 
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FOREWORD 


UCH of the material in this book has 

been presented by the writer in Com- 
mencement or other addresses at the colleges 
of the Ozarks, Coe, Parsons, Buena Vista, 
Grove City, Maryville, Iowa State and the 
University of Omaha. Because of the man- 
ner in which the material grew, some slight 
repetition appears. It is thought best to per- 
mit the matter to remain as it is, with the 
hope that added emphasis may be carried. 

Mitton W. Brown. 
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PREFACE 


OME twenty-five years ago the writer, en- 

gaged in graduate study, had for a text- 
book Bluntschli’s ‘‘Theory of the State.’’ 
This author was professor of political sciences 
in the University of Heidelberg, and the book 
was being used widely as a college text-book 
in Germany. 

The thesis of the work was that ‘‘the 
Aryan race feels itself called to manage the 
world;’’ that ‘‘a universal state is needed;’’ 
that ‘‘might is right;’’ that ‘‘the true end of 
the state is the development of external 
power ;’’ and finally that, ‘‘while Russia is an 
agricultural state and England a commercial 
state, Germany is a war state; she has grown 
great through war and her future lies through 
war.’’ 

I was horrified. Here was a teacher sat- 
urating the minds of the students of a great 
empire with ideals which, if applied to indi- 
viduals, would be called a school for thieves 
and murderers. The fact that a world enter- 


prise was broached, that things were to be 
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done on a grand scale, only increased the 
enormity of the proposal. 

An orphaned nephew in my father’s home 
in some strange way seemed intimately asso- 
ciated with the book. I could not dissociate 
the book from the child, in my thought. I 
said to my professor that the teaching of that 
book was a frank declaration of war upon 
civilization; that if German students fed on 
it, nothing could be more certain than a world 
cataclysm and the downfall of Germany. 

The professor smiled indulgently. ‘‘It is 
just the harmless garrulity of an old profes- 
sor; it means nothing; it is purely academic, 
and has no place at all in the practical affairs 
of the world.’’ 

The Germans are a logical people, and, 
having in their universities accepted a mech- 
anistic theory of evolution, there was no log- 
ical escape from the necessary conclusion. 
Philosophy always expresses itself in life. 

The survival of the fittest seemed at this 
time to point unquestionably to the Aryan 
race. If the Darwinian premise is accepted, 
the Bluntschli conclusion is logical and in- 
evitable. 

How that idea, preached first in the bio- 


’ logical laboratory to a handful of students, 
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found its way into the entire philosophy of 
the German nation is a matter of history. 

How that philosophy worked itself out in 
politics, and ultimately and inevitably in the 
world cataclysm, is now known to all. 

In the second day of the battle of St. 
Mehiel, William Milton Johnston, an officer 
in the American Expeditionary Force, laid 
down his life in defense of civilization and of 
the country that he loved. 

No wonder I had the strange premonition 
concerning the connection of the book and the 
boy, for the book that I hated at last killed 
the boy that I loved. 

In these latter days the same biology that 
was taught in Germany, the same social and 
political science that grew out of it, are be- 
ing taught in America. 

The implication of this teaching in Amer- 
ica is not different from that of an earlier 
day. 

Mechanistic evolution, made in Germany, 
from fragments of the teachings of Darwin, 
proposes again the wreck of civilization. Its 
first proposal is the destruction of religious 
faith, the abrogation of conscience and the 
establishing of a life responsible only to the 


‘‘natural impulses;’’ the making of life into 
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a ‘‘glad, free adventure,’’ with the words 
“‘duty,’’ ‘‘faith,’’ ‘‘sin,’’ ‘‘redemption,’’ cast 
into forgetfulness. 

The advocates of this philosophy call it a 
new religion, which it is in America. Yet 
they insist upon their right to teach this 
strange religion in institutions endowed and 
supported by the Christian church, and by 
the taxes of a nation almost wholly Christian. 

They announce their purpose to destroy 
Christianity, in order that the fit, rather than 
the meek, shall inherit the earth; yet they 
demand the right to teach this remodeled 
Baal-worship in institutions from which re- 
ligious teaching always has been excluded. 
They demand that their priests and prophets 
be supported at the expense of the state, and 
any attempt to remove mechanistic evolu- 
tionists from profitable positions within the 
church itself is characterized as persecution. 
Thus, a bishop who does not believe that 
Jesus of Nazareth ever lived is ‘‘persecuted’’ 
when he is denied the right to retain his eccle- 
siastical regularity and at the same time de- 
fame the religion in which he no longer be- 
lieves. 

Christianity did not ask Judaism to sup- 
port its teachers. When Paul repudiated Ju- 
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daism he made his living with his own hands. 

Mechanistic evolutionists are perfectly 
free to denounce the person and teachings of 
Christ, but surely they should not expect to 
be supported by the church while engaged in 
that occupation. 

William Milton Johnston laid down his 
life in one glorious moment of supreme sacri- 
fice. The tainted German philosophy could 
not take from him his unstained honor, ideals, 
faith. 

In these latter days a book has been writ- 
ten differing in nothing from many others 
save that its attack upon the eugenic teach- 
ings of Jesus is formal and it claims a scien- 
tific basis for its deliverances. The claim for 
scientific authority is supported by some re- 
spectable names. The book bears the title of 
““The New Decalog of Science.’’ 

But science is classified knowledge. 

Science has nothing to do with propa- 
ganda. 

Science is not built upon hopes nor infer- 
ences nor guesses. 

It has nothing to do even with faiths. 

The title of this book and its formal ap- 
proval by certain men who are accepted au- 


thorities in matters of scholarship because of 
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their positions as professors in our most rich- 
ly endowed universities, would make it ap- 
pear that the ‘‘New Decalog’’ actually rested 
upon facts scientifically observed and finally 
proven. 

This book, approved by men who have 
been given a great trust and whose whole 
training should have enabled them to exam- 
ine matters critically and to weigh them dis- 
passionately, rests finally upon a mechanistic 
interpretation of biology, just as the great 
book of Bluntschli rested on a mechanistic 
evolution. 

Like Bluntschli’s work, its real threat to 
civilization is often veiled, but it carries the 
same implication. It is doubtful if the author 
fully understands the logic of his position. 
He has accepted on faith the biology on which 
his ‘‘Decalog’’ rests, and in justice it should 
be said that Mr. Wiggam stresses the fact 
that much more study of the whole subject is 
needed. This is made extremely clear; but 
that Christianity must be destroyed he leaves 
no doubt. 

Mr. Wiggam supports his thesis largely 
by citing a distinguished family that has con- 
tributed vastly to American greatness, but 


fails to note that the woman to whose bril- 
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liant mind this strain is traced was herself a 
moral defective and came from a family which 
produced in her own generation a brother 
and sister who were criminally insane. He 
could hardly have been ignorant of this fact, 
but to mention it would of course have made 
his argument worthless. He also fails to give 
proper weight to the fact that this family was 
largely a line of Christian ministers, who 
proverbially select eugenic mates and rear 
their children under rigid discipline. 

The eugenic fruits of Christian civilization 
always are ignored. Citing the evidence of 
most rapid eugenic progress in Europe, as 
revealed by a study of portraits covering a 
period of three hundred years (and coincid- 
ing chronologically with the period marked by 
the first translation of the Bible into the ver- 
nacular of the people, when ‘‘every plowboy 
was for three centuries saturated with the 
Scriptures’’), Mr. Wiggam is utterly bewil- 
dered by the phenomenon, for which he has 
no explanation at all. 

To acknowledge that Christianity had any 
relation to this would be to prove the futility 
of any new decalog, so Mr. Wiggam imagines 
he has escaped from the dilemma by blandly 


stating that this unaccountable eugenic prog- 
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ress was ‘‘doubtless due to the chromo- 
somes’’! 

Every Freshman knows that the chromo- 
somes contain mysterious determiners which 
control the inheritance of ancestral traits; 
but are we to understand that chromosomes 
were stirred into a peculiar activity just at 
the time of the giving of the Bible to the peo- 
ple in their own vernacular? 

What had the chromosomes been doing be- 
fore this? Mr. Wiggam does not say. Never 
did a sorely pressed propagandist so desper- 
ately need some magic solving word to con- 
fuse the biological laity. 

This eugenic marvel took place in an age 
reeking with fundamentalism, yet it now ap- 
pears from this ‘‘Decalog’’ that fundamental- 
ism, and Christianity itself, must be destroyed 
in order to give a program of human better- 
ment a chance! 

Bluntschli was guilty of no such weakness. 
He simply accepted the majority opinion of 
German biologists, and built his political con- 
clusions upon their mechanistic theory of the 
origin of life. 

Having accepted the theory that life is an 
accident and man a coincidence and God an 


abstraction, it was easy to deduce the theory 
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that might is right, war a righteous thing, 
and frightfulness a virtue. 

Bluntschli wisely never claimed to know 
anything at all about biology. Little did he 
guess that what he accepted as sound science 
was in reality simply an inference resting on 
no proof at all. He did not know that when 
the biologists roared with laughter and re-_ 
fused to answer objections to the mechanistic 
theory of evolution, it was not because the 
questions were foolish and childish, but be- 
cause there was no answer! 

He did not know that the superior atti- 
tude of the mechanistic biologists was their 
sole line of defense; that back of the pose of 
superior wisdom was no established position 
whatever! Had the great Bluntschli been fa- 
miliar with court practice, he would have 
known that when an attorney has no case at 
all he invariably tries to laugh the opposition 
out of court. 

There was, however, a reason for the ease 
with which the mechanistic evolutionists con- 
quered the mind of Germany: Christianity 
was a stumbling-block to an ambitious royal 
family, and to an hereditary military class. 
Frederick the Great did not bring Voltaire to 


Berlin without a reason. A mechanistic in- 
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terpretation of biology was not fostered in 
the state-supported universities of Germany 
by chance. A military world empire could not 
be built on Christian ethics. 

It was necessary, if the oft-decimated Ger- 
man nation were to submit anew to a bath of 
blood, that its publicists and clergy and sa- 

_vants accept a system of ethics based on some- 

thing very different from the teachings of 
Christ. The mechanistic theory of evolution 
was the one thing which would make the ideal 
of the prince in shining armor supplant the 
ideal of the cross. There was but one way to 
accomplish this, and that was to introduce it 
into the schools. 

Biologists by no means unanimously ac- 
cepted this theory. 

In France the dogma of mechanistic evo- 
lution was not supported by a dynasty, and 
the French Academy never elected Mr. Dar- 
win to membership as a biologist; and it was 
said: ‘‘What has closed the door of the 
Academy to Mr. Darwin is that the science 
of those of his books which have made his 
chief title to fame—the ‘Origin of Species,’ 
and still more the ‘Descent of Man’—is not 
science, but a mass of assertions and abso- 
lutely gratuitous hypotheses, often evidently 
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fallacious. This kind of publication and these 
theories are a bad example, which a body that 
respects itself can not encourage.’’ (‘‘Dogma 
of Evolution,’’ p. 195, seq.) 

Fabre, whom Darwin called ‘‘the incom- 
parable observer,’’ rejected it with ridicule 
and scorn. Sir Alfred Wallace, in ‘‘Man’s 
Place in the Universe,’’ makes it utterly clear 
that the conditions necessary for the exist- 
ence of life are so infinitely complex and the 
necessary balance over vast periods of time 
so utterly delicate that none but a madman 
could conceive of life originating or being 
sustained by chance. Only those who were 
hypnotized by the glamor of pre-war Ger- 
many, or who studied under biologists edu- 
cated in Germany, accepted a mechanistic (or 
atheistic) interpretation of biology. 

Further, there is no biologist in the world 
to-day who does not know that this atheistic 
theory never has been proven, that it rests 
entirely upon inference and credulity. Prof. 
E. G. Conklin, of Princeton, calls it a faith; 
but credulity is not faith. Faith is a feeling 
of certainty, a sixth sense which sees and 
measures and weighs that which is inscrutable 
to the other five. Faith is an intuition, a 


clairvoyance. 
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Wundt, the first great experimental psy- 
chologist, tells us that this feeling of certainty 
is what precipitates all conclusions, indepen- 
dent of the demonstrative process resting on 
the other five senses which check up the con- 
clusions of this ‘‘feeling of certainty,’’ which 
is faith. Of this there is nothing in the ac- 
ceptance of mechanistic evolution. It is ere- 
dulity resting on propaganda. 

In these latter days in America are those 
to whom the ideals of mercy and meekness are 
abhorrent. We are told that we are approach- 
ing the point of saturation of our population. 
We are told, too, of rich lands lying unused 
to the south of us—lands flowing with oil, and 
potentially with milk and honey. It is hinted 
that if Lower California belonged to us it 
would be a garden instead of a desert. 

We are told, too, that the rising tide of 
color will soon engulf the white race unless 
we abandon mercy and meekness and adopt 
frightfulness. The colored populations of 
Africa, of India and of Japan are growing, 
we are told, by mighty strides. A colored 
alliance is feared that will dispute the hege- 
mony of the white races. The strategic trop- 
ics, rich beyond the dreams of avarice, should 


belong to energetic races. The old propa- 
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ganda that ruined Germany is being preached 
now in America with unremitting fervor. 

Squarely across the path of adventures of 
the sword stands the growing sensitiveness of 
the Christian conscience. Until this still 
small voice is hushed, no national adventure 
can be broached. There is but one way to 
silence this voice, and that is to laugh it out 
of court. 

The precise method is here employed that 
was employed in the mad adventure of Ger- 
many. The poison that is to kill Christianity 
in America is being put into our schools. The 
extent to which this process has progressed 
may be seen in the repercussion caused by 
the Scopes case. A great State, aroused by 
the threat to its social fabric from teaching 
its children that man was not created at all, 
but just evolved by a mechanical process, for- 
bade the teaching of this as though it were 
an established scientific fact. This legislation 
was branded as fanatical; yet Dr. John Merle 
Coulter, head of the Department of Botany 
at the University of Chicago, says (‘‘Hered- 
ity and Eugenies,’’ p. 8): ‘‘How the numer- 
ous series of living forms may have orig- 
inated is certainly beyond the reach of bio- 


logical science as yet. When one goes beyond 
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the observed changes and tries to trace the 
successions back to their source, he is in a 
region of speculation, and outside the boun- 
daries of science.’’ 

Dr. Coulter believes there have been 
sweeping changes in the living world. No in- 
telligent person has ever denied this. He has, 
however, made plain that mechanistic evolu- 
tion, as an adequate explanation of man’s 
presence upon this planet, not only has never 
been proven, but in the present state of scien- 
tific knowledge actually lies outside the pur- 
view of science! 

“‘Hivolutionary philosophy, with its at- 
tendant sociology, scientific ethics and human- 
itarian religion, is largely a fabric of the im- 
agination. It is a vast and imposing edifice 
when viewed from the front, but it has a 
sandy, shifting foundation, rotten supports 
and a ruinous and filthy back. Our tradi- 
tional morality and religion, including our 
conception of the universe as the product of 
a designing Creator, may still hold their own 
unshaken.’’ (‘‘The Dogma of Evolution.’’) 

Comes now the ‘‘New Decalog of Science,’’ 
which takes for granted, just as Bluntschli 
did in Germany, that the mechanistic theory 


of evolution has been proven, and on this as- 
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sumption builds a new Mt. Sinai from which 
is handed down a new religion, made in Ger- 
many, and accepting in detail every fallacy 
upon which Bluntschli built his teaching, that 
through the schools poisoned the soul of a 
great people and brought a nation to disgrace. 

This ‘‘New Decalog of Science,’’ which, if 
Dr. Coulter is correct, has not one particle of 
biological science on which to rest, is said 
by Professor Conklin to be ‘‘scientifically 
sound.’’ Prof. Franklin Giddings, of Colum- 
bia, says it is ‘‘the most important contribu- 
tion to popular education that has been made 
in America in fifty years.’’ W. R. Inge, dean 
of St. Paul’s, London, says: ‘‘The churches 
need to be reminded that the revelation of 
divine truth which has come in our age is 
mainly through sciences.’’ (The gloomy dean, 
however, forgets that Malthus and Mendel, 
who have made greater contributions to the 
science of eugenics than all others combined, 
were both churchmen.) 

But let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter. What is the fundamental teaching of 
this ‘‘New Decalog of Science,’’ so fully 
vouched for by these trusted teachers in our 
oldest and wealthiest universities? What, 


according to the ‘‘New Decalog,’’ is the chief 
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end of man? It is this: ‘‘The rapturous gaiety 
of utter adventure. ... This, to him, is the 
peace that passeth understanding’’ (p. 253). 

Among the things that hinder human prog- 
ress and deny the use of free intelligence and 
the analytical approach in solving social di- 
lemmas, Mr. Wiggam includes democracy, 
fundamentalism and Christianity. He tells 
us, however, that the outlook is hopeful, for 
the universities are training a new generation 
in liberal spirit. Dr. Irwin Edman, of Colum- 
bia, for example, ‘‘bravely’’ teaches his stu- 
dents that ‘‘man is a mere accident, immor- 
tality a sheer delusion, and there is practi- 
cally no evidence for the existence of God;’’ 
while Prof. John Broaddus Watson, of Johns 
Hopkins, teaches that ‘‘freedom of the will 
has been knocked into a cocked hat, and that 
such things as the soul, consciousness, God 
and immortality are merely mistakes of the 
older psychologists.’’ 

Mr. Wiggam says that ‘‘things are going 
to happen with a quarter-million* of these 
young men pouring continuously through our 
colleges, provided that the colleges are left 
free’’ (to teach the new religion at the 


*There are three times that number now in colleges 
and universities. 
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expense of democrats, fundamentalists and 
Christians). 

This book is written in the conviction that 

Christianity not only does not stand in the 

way of human progress, but is its only hope. 

That a mechanistic philosophy that dis- 
eards belief in an intelligent God and ac- 
countability to Him, that makes the gratifica- 
tion of natural impulses and utter adventure 
the goal of life, will wreck any civilization by 
which it is accepted. 

That all religions of selfishness not only 
lead to the ruin of the individual, but of the 
nation as well. 

That the eugenic need of the world is not 
less Christianity, but more; that the teachings 
of Jesus Christ not only save the individual, 
but the nation as well, and that there is no 
individual nor national salvation aside from 
His teachings. 

It is written in the hope that, having 
given one dear nephew as a sacrifice to the 
propaganda of a book, no further sacrifice 
may be asked. 

; And that the countless millions who gave 
their lives in defense of human decency and 
Christian civilization did not die in vain. 
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CHAPTER I. 
AMERICA A CHOSEN PEOPLE. 


N the arena of human history many nations 
have been given stellar roles. 

Some have strutted their little hour upon 
the stage, intoxicated by the world’s applause, 
only at last to be hissed and hooted into ig- 
nominious oblivion. 

Egypt, the Maya civilization, Ankor Wat, 
Babylonia, Crete and Carthage, Athens, Ven- 
ice and Florence, each had its day of glory, 
and passed on. 

America, of all peoples, started with the 
fairest promise—the racial stock a super- 
blending of the most marvelous selection the 
world has seen; impelled by the highest 
ideals, the most lofty purpose that ever sent 
a people ‘‘seeking a city that hath founda- 
tion.’’ From the racial stock were excluded 
the fearful, the weak, the incompetent, the 


sensual, the carnally minded. 
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Recall that in terms of days the journey 
from HKurope to New England was greater 
than a journey the distance to the moon would 
be to-day. The perils of a sea journey in a 
cockleshell boat, for months tossed by a win- 
try sea, only to find on a barren, forbidding 
shore a land settled by the fiercest savages. 
And all for a faith, an ideal! High intelligence, 
individual thinking and protesting fearlessly, 
courage and imagination beyond compare. It 
was not all of the English that were selected 
for our foundation stock, but chiefly the Puri- 
tans, the Quakers; not all the Scotch, particu- 
larly the Covenanters; not all the French, 
specifically the Huguenots; from Sweden, Ger- 
many, every Nordic land, were selected the 
super-eugenic elements for a great experiment. 

America began her history under the most 
favorable conditions. Her stock, selected 
from the cream of all great nations, included 
from each a group spiritual, of deep faith and 
profound conviction, courageous and deter- 
mined—a chivalry in which neither men nor 
women faltered at titanic obstacles. Their 
purpose was higher, their pilgrimage farther 
and more dangerous, their objective nobler, 
than ever before impelled any people to found 


a new nation. 
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This super-selected seed stock was so 
enormously rich in initiative, imagination, 
driving purpose, that their enterprise soon 
called for multitudinous hands to carry out 
in detail what their rich imagination and driv- 
ing will-power undertook. 

This early and continuously involved the 
opening for a multitude of laborers; these 
were supplied by a low and often very in- 
ferior class of immigrants, some of whom 
were vicious in morals and inferior in blood 
strain. In later years this labor demand was 
met by African slaves, Ghetto dwellers, slum 
dwellers, unsuccessful multitudes from Eu- 
rope, armies of laborers from defeated na- 
tions, backward peoples, Coolie labor from 
China and Japan, and, lastly, by great hordes 
of Mexican Indians. 

The old chivalrous stock has also been re- 
inforced by good elements from Europe. And 
while these increments were extremely small, 
compared with later movements, the immense 
fruitfulness of this stock has in the past 
largely preserved the balance which has thus 
far saved our institutions and our civilization. 

It is probable that fifty million present- 
day Americans are descendants of not more 


than 250,000 original colonial immigrants. 
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The Census Bureau has estimated the 
colonial population in 1690 at 185,000, which 
rose to 246,000 in ten years, and doubled 
every fifteen years almost entirely from nat- 
ural increase. Benjamin Franklin estimated 
that only 80,000 whites from abroad had set- 
tled in the colonies by 1741, of whom 12,000 
came from Ireland alone during the famine 
of 1740. 

Since these latter immigrants were not 
here in 1740, when the population had already 
reached 776,000, according to estimate of the 
Census Bureau, it would appear that some- 
thing in excess of 60,000 immigrants prior to 
1740 account for 776,000 inhabitants at the 
latter date. 

James Truslow Adams, in his ‘‘History 
of New England,’’ estimates that 40,000 im- 
migrants arrived in New England prior to 
1660. After this date the movement largely 
stopped. 

Thomas Jefferson, in his ‘‘Notes on Vir- 
ginia,’’ estimates that 3,602 incoming cava- 
liers, arriving mostly prior to 1621, increased 
to 567,014 at the date of his ‘‘Notes,’’ with 
no increments save of a relatively small num- 
ber of indentured servants. From a study of 


the names of inhabitants at the time of the 
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first census, the Census Bureau estimates that 
in 1790 English, Scotch and Ivish elements 
formed 91 per cent. of our national total, 
while Dutch and Germans supplied 8.1 per 
cent., and French .6 per cent. Other elements 
accounted for only .3 per cent. According to 
Aaron Hardy Ulm, as late as Washington’s 
first term there were only 76,000 foreign-born 
persons in America, while the whole of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries brought 
only 200,000 persons from Europe to America. 

In 1796 Washington wrote that 40,000 
original settlers in New England had in- 
creased to 2,000,000, who were overflowing 
into western New York and the Ohio country. 

Malthus estimated that the population of 
America doubled roughly every twenty years 
up to 1800, and in some rural regions as rap- 
idly as every fifteen years from natural in- 
crease alone. 

In the ‘‘Wealth of Nations,’?’ Adam Smith 
noted the ‘‘great multiplication of the spe- 
cies’? in America, saying: ‘‘Those who live 
to old age frequently see from fifty to a hun- 
dred and more descendants of their own 
body.’’ 

In regions where low-grade immigration 


has not penetrated, specifically the mountain- 
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ous regions of the South from the Carolinas 
to the Ozarks, this rate of increase has not 
greatly declined. 

Where colored and low-grade foreign pop- 
ulation has been introduced, the higher grade 
old stock has ceased to increase at all. Popu- 
lation follows the law of coinage, the cheaper 
always. supplanting the higher standard. 

The chivalrous stock has furnished us 
practically all our leaders in literature, gov- 
ernment, industry, empire-building, the 
learned professions, ministry, law, medicine, 
teaching, writing (these latter the essence of 
chivalry, in which a great class has been 
trained to live lives of giving, rather than 
getting)—the greatest chivalrous body the 
world has seen, and inspired by the Christ 
ideal: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, ye have done it unto 
me.’’ 

Specifically, from this chivalrous class— 
preachers, teachers, physicians, editors, the 
new chivalry—the great leadership of the na- 
tion has been recruited. The teeming fami- 
lies of the new chivalry have supplied our 
railroad builders and trust builders, our ti- 
tanic supply of superabundant energy, clean 
living; lean, hungry Puritans’ fresh blood, 
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eager blood, clean blood, unspoiled by luxury, 
rich in idealism and imagination, with keen 
minds and fanatical determination. From this 
reservoir in America an unfailing supply of 
great blood has come in the past. 

So long as this supply did not fail, we 
could ignore the vast millions of the children 
of bondmen, slum dwellers, Asiatics, and the 
rest. This supply is now failing, and that 
failure spells the doom of our civilization. 

Frederick Crum, in his study of 12,722 
New England families, shows that there were 
in 
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These figures include, of course, only those 
members of the New England families who 
married, the probability being that a larger 
percentage of the adult population married 
then than is the case now. 

If this is true, it would still further em- 
phasize the tendency of the total population 
to decline in relative number. It is evident 
that since 1869 the old New England families 
have been quite rapidly dying off. In the 


census of 1800, for every 1,000 women there 
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were 976 children under five years of age. 
In the census of 1920, for every 1,000 women 
there were only 476 children under five years 
of age, and this number mostly from families 
of recent immigrant classes. 

In 1900, there were only 1.92 children per 
native white family in Massachusetts. 

In 1790, there were 470 children under 
sixteen years old per 1,000 white population 
in New England; while in 1900, in spite of a 
large number of French Canadians and other 
prolific strains then present in the State, 
there were but 291 children of the same age 
per 1,000 population. 

Among graduates of colleges, the number 
of children born per family is proverbially 
small. In 1902 the average Harvard grad- 
uate, who had been out of college twenty-five 
to thirty years, had 1.42 children, according 
to Huntington, while for the graduates of 
women’s colleges the figures drop to about 
one child per graduate. 

It would be interesting to know how many 
college graduates leave school in debt and are 
obliged to postpone marriage for that reason. 
It is well known that late marriages are not 
as fruitful as those contracted earlier. This 


would suggest the necessity of ending the cul- 
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tural course, commonly associated with col- 
leges as distinct from professional schools, a 
couple of years earlier than at present. 

That the great chivalrous stock has been 
displaced by less gifted strains appears from 
Clarke’s table, showing the decreasing num- 
ber of men of letters produced per million of 
our population. 

Of the thousand leading American men of 
letters born in the United States prior to 
1851, we find that the decade immediately 
following our national independence produced 
these men at the rate of fifteen for each mil- 
lion of population. This percentage rose in 
the next decade—1791 to 1800—to twenty- 
three per million, holding fairly steady at 
that percentage till 1821, when the figure fell 
to thirteen, and by the decade 1841 to 1850 
it had fallen to seven per million. 

The declining birth-rate of the old chival- 
rous stock accounts for this, accompanied by 
the immigration that came to us so largely 
for economic reasons. 

That the more recent immigration is add- 
ing very little to the eugenic strength of the 
nation may be seen in the fact that in 1900, 
out of 1,281,000 men twenty-one years old or 


more from Poland, Ireland, China, Mexico, 
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Italy, there were but three scientists impor- 
tant enough to be listed in ‘‘ American Men of 
Science.’’ There were 78,000 from China and 
45,000 from Mexico; but it is interesting to 
note that, aside from China, these countries 
ranking so low all have celibate clergy, while 
of the eight countries whose sons on Ameri- 
can soil produced the highest percentage of 
starred scientists—Japan, Belgium, Holland, 
Scotland, Canada, Switzerland, England and 
Wales, Russia (mostly Jews)—only one (Bel- 
gium) has celibate clergy—and Belgium had 
among her ten thousand sons in America but 
one starred scientist. 

The Japanese contributed three scientists, 
who belonged, not to the coolie, but to the 
very welcome student class; and the Jews 
from Russia, 11; Canada, 47; Scotland, 11; 
Holland, 4; England and Wales, 33; Switzer- 
land, 5; the average being one starred scien- 
tist for 12,200 men of twenty-one years from 
each of these nations, while of the 1,281,000 
from Poland, Ireland, China, Mexico, Italy, 
only three were starred scientists—one com- 
ing from Poland, and two from Ireland’s 
722,000 adult males then in the U. S. A. 

According to Huntington’s ‘‘Character of 


Races,’’ page 342, each thousand clergymen 
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in 1850 had 3.3 sons who became starred 
scientists; while from physicians’ families, 
where one would look for the scientific tend- 
ency, we find but 1.6 scientific sons per thou- 
sand physicians! 

Teachers produced 2.4 starred scientist 
sons per thousand. A celibate clergy thus 
robs a nation of its scientists, as well as its 
poets and writers and empire-builders. 

It is evident from many signs that the 
passing old chivalrous stock that made Amer- 
ica great is by no means supplying the loss 
of eugenic stock from the new immigration, 
and that no migrative people having a celi- 
bate clergy can be depended on to make up 
our growing shortage of superior men. 

Both the clergy and teachers of America 
should be encouraged to marry early, and 
manses and teachers’ separate houses and 
family apartments should be provided, and 
mothers’ pensions should be given to women 
teachers when needed, in order to save the 
America of our dreams. © 

Our immigration obviously should be lim- 
ited to those nations from which superior men 
are coming; and, in the case of Japan, as we 
shall later see, while the coolie class should 
be excluded rigidly, the student class above 
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the high-school grade might well be encour- 
aged to come to us. 

From the coolie class nothing but harm 
has come to America. 


Way THE New Curvarry Is Farina. 


It is no longer possible for the new chiv- 
alry to educate their children and give them 
a life chance, because of the cost of living 
which presses on this class, as it alone is un- 
able, or by its ideals unwilling, to demand its 
share of the new prosperity which almost 
alone it has created. 

The new chivalry asks little for itself; but 
for its children a chance is absolutely essen- 
tial, or marriage will be avoided or postponed 
to the extent of a practical suicide of the class. 

The high cost of living affects the new 
chivalry critically, chiefly because a higher 
education is an absolute essential for their 
children if they are to follow in the parents’ 
path. 

Old avenues are closed to this class be- 
cause cheap immigration has made competi- 
tion impossible to those who cherish Ameri- 
can ideals of living standards. The operation 
of Gresham’s law applies to human coinage 
as well as to metallic currency. Free land no 
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longer offers an open door. Education alone 
offers a door, and the new high cost of edu- 
cation effectively closes this door. 

High costs of living and education arise 
in general largely because of war and crime, 
both of which will be discussed in their eu- 
genic significance in later chapters. 

War must be outlawed because it subtracts 
the superior chivalrous element of the popu- 
lation, and successful wars are apt to add 
objectionable populations which drive out the 
superior elements. Its cost crushes out the 
superior classes and favors the inferior class- 
es. Great strains are possible only through 
inbreeding, thorough breeding, and this has 
been possible in the past only in very small 
nations where citizenship was closely limited. 

Imperialism, that takes in vast popula- 
tions of low grade, of necessity destroys it- 
self; but the imperialistic ideal is the cause 
of nearly all wars. An empire can not con- 
tinue to be great eugenically unless within the 
nation eugenic strains keep themselves un- 
mixed. Imperial race mixtures result in na- 
tional decline and death. 

Crime costs ten billion dollars a year in 
America, and is a most crushing load on the 


new chivalry because the latter lives on a 
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high standard, and enormously inflated costs 
of education put an excessive load on this 
class. Crime is unpunished in America large- 
ly because of the political solidarity of racial 
groups of foreign origin in our great cities. 
These stand together to protect their national 
and racial fellows. 

To meet the racial blocs in our cities, that 
put their bloc above patriotism and law en- 
forcement, it is imperative that a patriotic 
bloc be formed whose outlook is national and 
not racial or creedal. 

The nucleus of this bloc can be only the 
new chivalry, and the ideals only those of 
the Christian religion, which is the essence 
of the new chivalry. Such a national bloc 
could demand law enforcement and overthrow 
gang government in our cities, and require 
law enforcement in spite of racial and relig- 
ious bloes. 

The bloc of the new chivalry could, also 
enact legislation calling for minimum-wage 
laws, child-labor laws, better-housing laws, 
segregation and practical sterilization of de- 
generates, defectives, criminally insane, habit- 
ual criminals, idiots, morons and unsocial ele- 
ments that now threaten the existence of our 


civilization. This would involve vast expense, 
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but would effect still vaster economies in this 
generation and would save civilization in 
America. 

Minimum wage, better housing, child-labor 
laws, compulsory education, and the like, 
would take every advantage away from the 
lower racial groups and re-establish the ad- 
vantage of the old and better stock, be it old 
or new. The best, not the lowest, would have 
the advantage under the ethics of the new 
chivalry. This is all Christian sentimentality, 
but we shall later see that it is the only way 
in which superior strains can hope to be pre- 
served. 

Criminals must not be made by subver- 
sive teaching in our universities, colleges and 
high schools. The so-called new religion 
must be put on a parity with all old relig- 
ions. It must not be permitted to teach the 
new religion where the old is excluded. The 
teaching that the chief end of life is utter 
adventure is producing vast armies of crim- 
inals who kill and rob for utter adventure. 

A mass of evidence in support of this view 
is available. The increasing number of col- 
lege graduates and youth from families car- 
rying superior eugenic blood who are enter- 


ing the criminal army, and the fact that this 
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tendency is shown almost exclusively in the 
new generation, makes it evident that the phe- 
nomenon must be accounted for by influences 
touching the youth of school age peculiarly. 

The precise origin of this influence will 
be discussed in the concluding chapter of this 
book. 

The new (sex) religion is also creating an 
army of perverts, seeking utter adventure in 
sex, exceeding the abysmal depravity of the 
lovers of the dead, and other horrors which 
Paul could not even name. Those who wish 
to teach any religion, new or old, must be re- 
quired to endow their own universities and 
colleges in which to do it; and our educational 
institutions must be compelled to become im- 
partial and neutral in the teaching of religion, 
save where these institutions are endowed by 
members of the religious sect propagating 
their faith. 

Citizenship must become a prize attain- 
able only to those who measure up to a stand- 
ard. The measurement of a man is found in 
fruitful living. The tree that yields not good 
fruit must be cut down. The nation must be 
purged of its unfruitful and unsocial ele- 
ments. The man who wants to hand down his 


blood to future generations must keep out of 
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the asylum and the penitentiary and the poor- 
house. The criminal, the degenerate, the 
moron, must not only lose his citizenship, but 
his strain must be withdrawn from the na- 
tional stream by the withholding of the right 
to marry, strictly and definitely enforced, its 
infraction calling for life incarceration, but 
always under kindly environment. 

The chivalrous class must be encouraged 
by making possible the education of their 
children. 

There was a time when the financial cost 
of an education was but a trifle. Tuition, 
board and room bore but a small proportion 
to the amount of salary a professional man 
could win. But a tuition of thirty dollars a 
year a half-century ago has risen to four 
hundred dollars a year! An increase of five 
to ten times the old cost is far too common. 

This tendency is putting a premium on 
money and a penalty on the possession of 
brains. A college in Ohio once boasted that 
no worthy student had ever been denied ad- 
mittance solely because he had no money! 

A half-century ago a student could meet 
all his expenses for less than two hundred 
dollars. That would have covered his clothes 


and railroad fare, as well as books, room, 
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board and tuition! The average student then 
spent little more than this sum in Ohio col- 
leges. 

Among such were men who attained great 
national honors. The costs at a small and 
relatively poor Western college to-day are far 
greater than the average expenditure at the 
most aristocratic institution in America a 
hundred, or in most cases even fifty, years 
ago! While salaries of professional men have 
doubled, the cost of education has multiplied 
by from five to ten! 

This condition could be in some degree 
corrected if children of law-breakers and 
criminals were denied by law free tuition 
given instead to young people who gave prom- 
ise of leading lives fruitful to the State. Se- 
lective scholarships are partially corrective 
of this evil of excessive cost. An educational 
system that excludes by its cost the children 
of the very classes who have been shown to 
be enormously the most fruitful in America 
would be a tragedy. It should not only be 
possible to correct this evil by scholarships, 
but the general costs might easily be greatly 
lowered. 

While it is true that the small Christian 


colleges are more economically conducted 
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than any institution possibly could be that 
can reach into the taxpayers’ pocket at pleas- 
ure, there are still more economies that could 
well be practiced that are not. It is not eco- 
nomically efficient to allow a plant costing two 
or three million dollars to be idle more than 
half the days of the year! 

The average college has classes on about 
180 days of the year. The plant is dark at 
night. 

Every college should have a summer 
school. India has taught us how to keep cool 
in the heated seasons. Window awnings are 
not prohibitive in price. A system of satu- 
rated sheets at one or two windows, with an 
electric fan blowing through them, will quick- 
ly cool any room at almost no cost. A grain 
of mustard-seed of knowledge at once ban- 
ishes all super-hot days and makes the sum- 
mer the choicest part of the year to study. 

Three months of summer added to the 
usefulness of the college plants of America, 
and night classes added, and recitations run- 
ning six days a week and six evenings, would 
more than double their capacity without an 
added brick to the equipment, and little to 
the endowment. It would, of course, involve 


a larger staff of instruction, but to double the 
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efficiency of the college plants would be an 
immense relief to excessive cost of higher 
education and would have a titanic eugenic 
significance. That the teaching staffs of our 
colleges could at least double their effective- 
ness can hardly be doubted. 

The idea that a college professor can teach 
but five hours a week does not correspond 
with our early observation, nor with the pres- 
ent facts. The union idea of limiting the out- 
put is unfair to the taxpayer, the student, the 
professor and the subscriber to college funds. 
It is the counsel of ignorance. For the teacher 
who is busy in investigation and the writing 
of books, five hours’ instruction a week is 
possibly enough. But there are thousands of 
professors who are doing very little investi- 
gating, and writing no books at all. 

The union idea forced upon the colleges by 
college associations of various names, hold- 
ing over the colleges the threat of making 
their diplomas worthless unless costly condi- 
tions are complied with, is a most dangerous 
thing. 

A minimum salary for a college professor, 
particularly if he be married and have chil- 
dren, we most heartily believe in. The cur- 


rent salaries are doubtless correct for five or 
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six hours’ teaching a week, but the professor 
willing to teach more hours should be given 
the chance to earn more. This would hold 
and attract the highest grade men, and com- 
mit them for life to the teaching profession. 

We think that a professor should be able 
to earn as much as a head barber, or an aver- 
age baseball player, or a head waiter in a 
high-grade restaurant. 

However, the practical unionizing of col- 
lege instructors has already created a new 
spirit among them, and has attracted some to 
the profession who would be better out of it. 
A minimum wage for college professors by 
all means or any means, but the limitation of 
amount of their instruction arbitrarily, can 
not but work injury to every one interested 
in the rising cost of learning and the whole 
program of civilization. | 

The unfruitful college professor who does 
no investigation, who writes no books, but 
just teaches five hours a week, and _ lolls 
through life as a polite loafer, having gotten 
an advanced degree and using it as a meal 
ticket for life, can inspire no youth. He is 
flabby, idle, uninspiring, an educational lia- 
bility. Better to set such men to teaching five 


hours a day. 
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If any prove successful in investigation, 
let them be pensioned specifically for that 
work. But to make a nation-wide assumption 
that all college professors use their spare 
time in investigation and in writing books, is 
to fall into a pathetic error and one that is 
now costing vast sums in pure waste, and is 
injuring an army of men of good intentions, 
but mediocre ability. 

For economy there should be many ex- 
change professors between different colleges. 
If colleges maintained furnished flats, or 
houses similar to the plan among Methodist 
churches, it would be no great hardship to 
move professors from college to college and 
allow them to give their courses for a term or 
semester or even a year in each of several. 
Now that the denominational bar no longer 
holds in colleges, a Methodist teacher would 
find himself at home in a Presbyterian col- 
lege, a Presbyterian in a Baptist college, and 
a college in the South might well exchange or 
share time with a college in the West or 
North. 

The limitation of the size of classes is a 
further bar to making college education cheap. 
For some teachers a class of one is too large. 


There are others for whom no class is large 
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enough. For such the radio must make the 
world their classroom. 

The writer was in school five years after 
graduating in college, yet recalls but five 
great teachers among the many who taught 
him. Endowments should be available for 
such teachers. It is well to endow schools, 
but why not endow men as well? These 
teachers also should be circuited from school 
to school that many might come under their 
influence. 

A fund available for any teacher of great 
ability, no matter where located, might give 
to the world through the radio priceless in- 
struction. A radio university might be en- 
dowed which would select its lecturers from 
all colleges and universities, and give to them 
a princely income. These men would not need 
to be withdrawn from their favorite college, 
but their addresses could be relayed to a 
central distributing-point from which the En- 
glish-speaking world might sit at the feet of 
the world’s immortals. 

Anything which increases the discrimina- 
tion of men has a eugenic significance; hence 
a great radio university would have a pro- 
found effect upon the improvement of the 


race. 
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Exchange professors circuited between 
several institutions would need to be highly 
paid. A man good enough to appear at sev- 
eral institutions should be worth a good sal- 
ary, and if his classes. were made to include, 
not one year’s class, but two years’ classes 
at a time at a given institution, and special 
students from other classes, the colleges could 
afford to pay him handsomely, and he should 
be so paid. There are not enough sizable 
prizes in the teaching profession. 

It is the very few great prizes in the law 
that attract high-grade men; the few great 
prizes in the medical profession do a like ser- 
vice. Unless the teaching profession shows 
more notable prizes for special merit, it will 
be stripped of some of its fruitful men. 

Small quiz classes may well supplement 
lectures in the large classes. Intimate con- 
tacts do not take place in the classroom, but 
in dormitory and fraternity and campus life. 
For the great teacher we believe in great 
classes, supplemented by very small quiz 
groups. No really great man will be content 
to have the job of teaching seven men a year 
and turning out that size output. 

In some of our colleges there are less than 


seven students per teacher. Some of these 
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have turned out miracle men. This was in 
spite of the smallness of the classes and be- 
cause of the Christian spirit of the institu- 
tion. Hxtreme smallness and poverty in a 
college are not assets, but liabilities. Chris- 
tian spirit is a tremendous asset. 

We need to get away from the idea that 
an education can be had nowhere but in a 
great university which teaches every subject 
under the sun. 

We have in mind a university that has 
maintained a department for years with a 
student enrollment actually smaller than the 
number of full-time instructors in that de- 
partment. Megalomania is a fruitless educa- 
tional burden. 

It would be cheaper to close this depart- 
ment and send these students to another 
school where their instruction would not add 
a penny to cost of instruction. 

If the people who finally pay the bills were 
shown how many expensive courses, that at- 
tract but a handful of students, were main- 
tained in our universities, they would doubt- 
less insist on a rigid pruning in order to 
greatly reduce the cost of education. 

These matters should be managed by co- 


operation between colleges and universities. 
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The idea that an institution is great be- 
cause of the great variety of subjects there 
taught is helping to crush out the old Ameri- 
can chivalrous stock. 

The real function of a college should be 
kept in mind. One should hope to get at col- 
lege a love of learning. If a student is in- 
spired by this love of learning, a great essen- 
tial is.met. A man with a great thirst for 
knowledge (and all great teachers create this 
thirst) needs only guidance in finding the 
right place to get this learning. 

He needs to be taught to study. Few 
indeed have an understanding of right meth- 
ods of study. A definite thirst for knowledge, 
a clearing of the mental sensitive plate, a 
total concentration or absorption in the sub- 
ject, and the impression will endure to eter- 
nity, and will be photographed with marvel- 
ous quickness. 

We need, then, a few great inspirational 
teachers. There are not enough in the world 
to give one to each college. These inspira- 
tional teachers should be shared between 
many colleges, their salary should be princely, 
and their stay at a given institution need not 
be long, but all possible students should be 


exposed to the contagion of their enthusiasm. 
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In our educational system the food is usually 
bolted with little mastication and less of slow 
digestion. These things are possible in Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, both large universities, 
and would be here in institutions of any size. 

Students should have more intimate con- 
tacts. We need enormously more creative 
work on the part of students, more informal 
debates and discussions. The fact that these 
discussions and informal debates in English 
universities usually take place between two 
over the teacups does not imply that we must 
arbitrarily copy meaningless customs. This 
has been done grotesquely in one American 
university, where the husk was studiously 
copied, never noting that the fruit had en- 
tirely escaped! 

Students need the chance of meeting each 
other in close association, with time to think 
things through, and argue them through. The 
class bell may be a misfortune, as well as a 
blessing. The college fraternity may be a 
way out, giving intimate contacts over a 
period of years, simulating in some degree 
the atmosphere of the integral college within 
the great university. 

The college fraternity needs definite over- 


sight by means of proctors, or chaplains, or 
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faculty advisers. The expense needs to be 
kept down by alumni endowments in the form 
of scholarships for worthy and fruitful mem- 
bers. 

Of college fraternity students, a small per 
cent. go speedily and directly to the dogs, 
where there is no oversight. Where there is 
proper oversight, this element is excluded 
from membership to begin with, and such 
tendencies are speedily quenched and the of- 
fender disciplined. So long as the Greek 
alphabet holds out, there is no reason why 
any student should be denied the privilege of 
belonging to a college fraternity, but the ex- 
pense of college fraternities needs to be kept 
down by scholarships for the worthy and 
promising students and for the sons of chiv- 
alrous fathers. 

Informal groups might well supplement 
the organized national fraternities, and these 
groupings need not prevent an ultimate asso- 
ciation with a formal group later. Every 
student needs the experience and discipline 
that come only through these close contacts. 

An arrangement by which students eat in 
a dining-room seating hundreds, and where 
it is possible for students to go through col- 


lege calling no one by his first name, and 
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with a bowing acquaintance of a few score at 
most, is denying the student the best of edu- 
cational life. He might almost as well study 
in-a correspondence school. The subject- 
matter of education in colleges should include 
in outline all science and philosophy and his- 
tory and art and music. The study of lan- 
guages and mathematics that the student 
never expects to use has created more loafers 
and cheats in colleges than any one has ever 
counted. i 

This is an unfruitful expense too often. 
In the most brilliant civilization this world 
ever knew the subjects studied were extreme- 
ly few, and almost nothing was done with 
either foreign languages or mathematics. 
There are, however, too many subjects that 
every educated man should know, to side- 
track him for years with matter he will never 
use. ; 
For students to be required to spend time 
and money learning that which they never 
expect to use is a needless expense. Men of 
most fruitful lives have often had no taste 
for either mathematics or languages. We 
know of two immortals who were thought to 
be dunces in college because they had no gift 
for either. Henry Ward Beecher and F. W. 
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Gunsaulus, to name but two men of great 
ability, had no love for them. 

No one can name the mathematicians and 
linguists of his classes. It is a sin against 
youth and against sound learning that stu- 
dents are often dragooned into studying sub- 
jects they never master, because they think 
they will never use them. Beecher and Gun- 
saulus, both of whom were students in insti- 
tutions where the writer studied, were great, 
independent students. Both utterly neglected 
the curriculum, and both made of the library 
their university. Judged by classroom rec- 
ords, both were dunces; but the facts are that 
each was educating himself almost entirely 
independent of the curriculum and the guid- 
ance of the good men who occupied the teach- 
ers’ chairs. 

A great platformist once said that a col- 
lege is an institution that polishes pebbles 
and dulls diamonds. A system of study that 
is as unchangeable as the law of the Medes 
and the Persians will produce only Medes and 
Persians. Great tax-supported institutions 
have shown too little flexibility and accom- 
modation to the human spirit. The unusual 
man has been too readily pronounced a dunce, 


and dismissed. A study of the unusual men 
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who found college an uncongenial place would 
be a startling revelation to many. 

If Dr. Van Dyke is correctly reported as 
saying that college students do not think, he 
has pronounced the most scathing denuncia- 
tion of our educational system that it is pos- 
sible for man to make. Now, the small col- 
lege has had that advantage in the past. It 
has taught more men to think than has the 
large university. In the small college every 
student has had the chance to join a debating 
society, and to take an actual part in college 
activities. Every man was needed on the 
athletic teams, in the Y. M. C. A., and all 
down the line. In a word, every student has 
had abundant chance to express himself. 

That men and women should go through 
college without self-expression at any time 
is a wrong against the student, the church 
and society. Beyond doubt the colleges need 
to re-Orient themselves. The text-book is the 
measure to-day. There is no reason why the 
man, and not the text-book, should not be the 
measure at once. This is one of the secrets 
of Greek education. 

What should we seek for in education? 
Obviously we should seek for fruitfulness of 
life! The petted boy in the magnificent Am- 
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bersons thought the aim of life was to be an 
Amberson. A magnificent Amberson. It 
made of him a magnificent loafer and failure. 
Yet that is the new (scientific?) ideal. 

We can not accept any such idea. The 
goal of life is not to be superior, as eugenists 
tell us, but to be fruitful. For, as Gustave 
LeBon has truly said, ‘‘it was always through 
enfeeblement of character, and not through 
enfeeblement of intellect, that the great peo- 
ples disappeared from history.’’ 

It is necessary to have the Greek virtues 
of courage, persistence, truthfulness, self- 
mastery, but, more than that, one must have 
social loyalty, a great desire to be fruitful, 
and to make the world in some degree a bet- 
ter world, so far as his power gives him the 
opportunity. 

If the above observations are accepted, it 
will be seen that a general education might 
easily be improved and cheapened at the same 
time. 

By placing the emphasis on the develop- 
ment of the student rather than on mere feats 
of memory, by testing the student’s creative 
ability, his power of self-expression, self- 
mastery, of organization, his love of knowl- 


edge and devotion to truth, his courage and 
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persistence under difficulties, his ability to 
understand and work with others, his love of 
beauty in books, in work, in life, it might be 
possible for a superior student to accomplish 
in two years what is very seldom accom- 
plished now in four. 

Two years of general culture training, in 
which the student has the chance of hearing 
brilliant exponents of the specialties, should 
enable him to choose his life-work and begin 
to specialize at the end of two years in col- 
lege. 

When it is borne in mind that even grad- 
uates of technical schools more often than 
not go into entirely unrelated life-work, and 
thus waste nearly all the technical training 
they have gotten at so great cost of time and 
money, and that college students so speedily 
forget most they have learned, it should im- 
press educators with the necessity of impart- 
ing to their students that which they can not 
possibly fail to find use for as life unfolds. 

This broad foundation can be given to 
superior students in two years, thus giving 
them an earlier entry into their specialty or 
to their life-work. 

Most educators feel that four years of col- 


lege is too much time to spend in a general 
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cultural course. If they are correct, it is a 
cruel waste of time and money to hold all 
students back from the business of life, and 
from the pursuit of their specialty, two years 
longer than is really necessary. 

But if the colleges are divorced from the 
graduate specialties, the course could be made 
far simpler and cheaper, and colleges could 
be multiplied and made universally accessible 
to all superior youth. 

There is an ideal that has recently crept 
into the minds of educators that has had an 
unnoted significance. It is the idea that col- 
leges should prepare for leadership. Of 
course we want leaders, but that is a confus- 
ing term. So many interpret leadership as 
some kind of a life job on salary. There is 
sometimes competition for leadership. We 
have known a prospective leader to have four 
hundred of his friends write letters of rec- 
ommendation to secure for him the particular 
position of leadership to which he aspired. 

The man who aspires to be the servant of 
all will have very little competition. We have 
known men who aspired for lives of leader- 
ship, to use tooth and claw almost literally. 
To want to be the servant of all is a differ- 
ent thing. It takes a big man to be willing 
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to serve. Too many want to lead and too 
few want to serve. The ideal of service as a 
life goal is so startlingly different from hu- 
man aspiration that two thousand years after 
the ideal was enunciated too few have grasped 
it. The world, when it grows old and dies, 
will not record nearly enough men in all its 
history who have lived to serve. 

We once attended a colored church. The 
colored pastor’s main job seemed to be to 
retain the position of leadership which most 
of the male membership seemed to aspire to 
share with him, or indeed to monopolize. 

Service must be education’s goal. 

Weak men aspire to leadership, but only 
a great soul understands the ideal of service. 
A mother’s love illustrates it perfectly. <A 
mother is the servant of all her children, but 
she is the ruler of all. 

One reason for the small families of grad- 
uates of some colleges arises from the fact 
that the goal of leadership is constantly held 
up to the student body. 

If the colleges are only to educate the 
leaders, we have too many colleges and too 
many preparing in them for leadership. <A 
false ideal is creeping in which carries a sub- 


tle threat to the whole old chivalrous class. 
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If the goal of the graduates of colleges is 
to get their names in ‘‘Who’s Who,’’ to be 
famous, to be rich, to be leaders, and those 
who do not reach this goal are to be thought 
of as having failed, then we stimulate a self- 
ish scramble for personal advancement which 
delays marriage and reduces the size of the 
families among the very class we should wish 
to see most rapidly increase. 

It is largely because the chivalrous class 
puts aside material ambitions that we used to 
find them marrying long before they had any 
considerable savings. 

Our colleges can perform a eugenic ser- 
vice, then, by holding up the ideal of service 
rather than leadership as the measure of suc- 
cess among college men. 

In the past this ideal has characterized the 
Christian college, and the goal of service, 
rather than leadership, has actually produced 
more notable men among the graduates of 
the Christian college than among the grad- 
uates of the institutions that have stimulated 
to the ideal of leadership. 

But, next to the rising cost of education 
for the children of the chivalrous class, this 
ideal has been most effective in checking size 


of families of college alumni. 
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Colleges and universities must return to 
the ideal of service as a measure of success, 
and abandon the heathen ideal of leadership. 

The whole tendency of modern times is to 
eliminate the need for leaders. Business is 
becoming so large that one leader directs tens 
and hundreds of thousands of servers in pro- 
duction and distribution. Our educational 
institutions must be saturated with the ideal 
of service if the eugenically superior chival- 
rous class is to hold its place numerically. 


Notrr.—According to Paul Popenoe, in 
“<The Conservation of the Family,’’ page 129, 
the honor scholars at Wellesley have on the 
average one-fifth of a child each! No women’s 
college noted shows as many as one child per 
graduate, and no men’s college shows its 
alumni having an average of two children 
each. 

The average age of marriage for college 
graduates is steadily rising. ‘‘He can rarely 
hope to marry before thirty, and the age 
tends to be pushed up towards forty!’’ 


CHAPTER IL. 
A CRUSHING BURDEN. 


NE reason for the passing of the old 
Saxon stock from the northern and east- 
ern States of America is because this class is 
forced to bear the burden of crime. Had Ger- 
many won the war and imposed an indemnity 
of two hundred billions of dollars upon Amer- 
ica, the burden would be no greater than that 
imposed by the criminal. 

It took an indemnity of only a billion dol- 
lars to check the birth-rate of France, nat- 
urally a very prolific race, after her defeat 
by Germany in 1870. The direct and indirect 
cost of crime in America is said to be ten 
billion dollars a year. This load rests chiefly 
on the shoulders of the old American stock, 
but crushingly upon what we have called the 
chivalrous class. 

The merchant and manufacturer can pass 
on their load of taxes, direct and indirect, to 
other shoulders, but the chivalrous class—the 
teacher, the preacher, the editor, and the rest 
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—can pass their burden on to no one. This 
great class, and the farmers, bear dispropor- 
tionately heavy burdens of taxation. 

The extremely rich have made the escape 
of taxation an art. The extremely poor pay 
no taxes. The class between is being crushed 
to death. 

The origin of the load the middle class 
carries is not realized because the taxation is 
seldom directly paid; it is included in rent, 
in the cost of merchandise and transportation 
and service, etc. The member of the new im- 
migrant class is not so burdened because his 
wants are extremely simple. He needs no 
books, no travel, no home separate from his 
fruit-stall or shop. And, while the bootblack 
and the fruit-vender often make as much 
money as members of our chivalrous class, 
there is no way of seriously taxing them. The 
army of criminals, said to number a million, 
must be supported, then, by a comparatively 
small class. 

In England 20 per cent. of the people pay 
all the taxes. This is killing off the superior 
class. In America the old stock is dying with- 
out understanding the cause. 

Crime eats up an enormous percentage of 
taxes, directly and indirectly. Theft, bur- 
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glary, and the like crimes, are a serious bur- 
den, for the store that is burglarized must 
engage night watchmen, and pay burglar in- 
surance, and for all this the consumer, whom 
we will call Mr. A., must pay, thus paying 
most of the burden of crime. A murderer is 
put in jail, but meanwhile his family must be 
supported, and A. has to pay. The family of 
his victim becomes a public charge, and A. 
foots the bill. A foreign-born subnormal de- 
cides to engage in bootlegging, and becomes 
rich, but the law watches him, arrests and 
convicts him, and sends him to jail for a short 
time. A. pays all the costs of his arrest and 
incarceration. The children of these ecrim- 
inals and subnormals develop insanity and 
imbecility, are born blind or defective, and 
are sent to institutions. A. pays. So great is 
the burden of A. that one child is all he can 
afford, or perchance none at all. The children 
of foreign-born parents often are made to 
work all day for their father, and so demand 
a night school, for which A. pays. 

The great chivalrous class to which A. be- 
longs also supports the vast network of pri- 
vate philanthropy and charity and religion. 

If our laws were enacted to eliminate A. 


and his children, we could not go about it 
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better. Let us put a premium upon fruitful 
lives, and let us make unfruitfulness at least 
bear its own burden. 

If the bootlegger were made to pay the 
entire direct and indirect cost of his crime, 
bootlegging would lose its popularity at once. 
As it is, the bootlegger even escapes his in- 
come tax! 

Who pays the income tax for the boot- 
legger? A. pays it! Christ’s mandate to cut 
down the fruitless tree, if disobeyed, means 
national death, nothing less. Nothing but a 
great national conscience aroused can accom- 
plish this, in the face of political indifference 
and selfishness. Nothing save the Christian 
conscience can bring about the correction of 
this evil. Let us make crime bear crime’s 
load. Crime is weak and can not bear its 
load; it will die if made to carry its load. 

How did our cities become so crime-rid- 
den? By the development of racial political 
blocs, selfish graft. What can cure it? An 
aroused conscience, Christian solidarity. 

That something radical is needed to secure 
enforcement of laws is well shown by the fact 
that the city of Chicago has each year thir- 
teen times as many murders as the entire Do- 


minion of Canada, with three times its popu- 
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lation. That means that murder is almost 
fifty times as common in Chicago as in Can- 
ada. The reason there is so much crime in 
Chicago and elsewhere in America is that 
crime is not made to bear its own load. The 
unfruitful tree is not cut down as Christ de- 
manded, but the tree is watered with tears of 
sympathy, and fenced about from destruction 
by the Monist-fatalist doctrine of man’s irre- 
sponsibility. 

Christ’s doctrine of moral responsibility 
must be taught in the schools and enforced by 
the courts. 

America, if ever a nation did, needs des- 
perately to-day a militant organization re- 
membering at the polls what the Anti-Saloon 
League remembered and what politicians al- 
ways remember, but what the private citizen 
immediately forgets. 

The Governor of Texas overrules the 
judge and jury, and turns criminals back 
upon the public unpunished, to multiply after 
their kind! The Governor of Illinois pardons 
with prodigal pen. The enforcement of law 
has largely broken down. 

With a holy war, backed by a sensitive and 
aroused conscience, this thing can be cured, 


and it must be cured. The vehemence of a 
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crusade is demanded; and if the churches are 
too widely split to unite on this program, then 
let us be grateful for any agency that will do 
Christ’s will in this life-and-death matter! 

Certainly if the criminal must not bear the 
load when he is guilty, it is poor justice to 
make innocent A. bear this load! Now, think 
this over. A. and his ancestors have dwelt 
in America ten generations, and not one of 
them was ever arrested, not one of them ever 
needed the club of a policemen, nor a crim- 
inal court, nor a jail, nor any part of it. Yet 
for ten generations A. has been paying 100 
per cent. of their cost! Let us get rid of the 
criminal families, and do it now! Let us see 
that the rich bootlegger and the rich crook 
pay the cost of their crime. Make a detected 
criminal pay the last farthing before he is 
freed. 

But what about the repentant criminal? 
Let us treat him with love and gentleness. 
Let us give him a chance, but not a chance to 
multiply. Let us put him in an institution 
with light and flowers, surrounded by others 
who are trying to do well—a colony of men 
or a colony of women trying to live fruitful 
lives. If they continue to live fruitful lives, 
in due course let them re-enter society freely. 
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But degenerate and criminal families must be 
cut off from cumbering the future. 

Homes for incurables, homes for insane, 
homes for criminally sick, yes. It is senti- 
mental, but a good investment. It is Chris- 
tian. 

If America had been sufficiently interested 
in the program of Christ to do unto others 
as we would be done by, we would from the 
beginning have had homes for the feeble- 
minded and insane—not homes with padded 
cells, living infernos, but comfortable homes; 
then these thousands dwelling on the border- 
land would not have handed down their blood 
to future generations. It is a good deal 
cheaper to take care of one mental defective 
for one lifetime than it is to take care of a 
long line of his descendants, unable to make 
a living in competition with others in a fruit- 
ful way, and forced to resort to crime and 
shame in order to live. It has been estimated 
that it has cost the State of New York fifteen 
millions of dollars to meet the social injury 
of the descendants of one mentally defective 
girl. Fifteen million dollars would pay for 
a lifetime of care of a great multitude of men- 
tal defectives, whose blood would then cease 


to flow in the veins of future generations. 
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For our lack of Christianity in furnishing 
homes for these defective folk, we are paying 
dear. Indeed, Stoddard, in his ‘‘The Revolt 
against Civilization,’?’ makes it pretty clear 
that the superfluous man, by his inability to 
meet the competition of modern life, is a men- 
ace to our civilization. Our plan would be to 
eliminate the superfluous man by kindness 
and by love, providing for him freely a*home 
of comfort. He came into the world without 
his own volition. If civilization allows a man 
to be born, it owes him a chance to make a 
living, but it does not owe him the right to 
multiply his kind. The defective man, in re- 
sorting to crime and immorality, is uncon- 
sciously visiting justice upon the social order 
that made his coming into the world a pos- 
sibility. It will not be necessary to destroy 
Christianity in order to induce the taxpayers 
to build homes for mental and moral defec- 
tives. Without an organized and intelligent 
Christian sentiment it hardly can be accom- 
plished. 

The taxpayer who is called upon to sup- 
port homes for defectives would at least have 
the certainty that his children will not have 
to support the children of the inmates of 


these homes. 
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What hope is there that crime and immo- 
rality will bear their own load? None but the 
Christian conscience. Invoke that, backed by 
the words of Christ, and you will get some- 
where, but without a militant organization 
back of the movement it is hopeless. With 
such an organization, backed by Christian 
conscience, it will be irresistible. 

Without the Anti-Saloon League, America 
would still be the victim of the legalized sa- 
loon. The Christian conscience is the only 
hope for the elimination of crime. 
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HE criminal army of occupation now ex- 

acting such heavy tribute from America 
is recruited from two sources: We have 
many who are recruited from the cradle; and 
multitudes are recruited from families show- 
ing, at least in their immediate ancestry, no 
criminal taint. No strain of men breeds true. 
Criminal strains sometimes produce fruitful 
men, and great family lines sometimes pro- 
duce the most dangerous criminals. An un- 
derstanding of Mendel’s law would prepare 
us to expect this. 

As an example of this law: 

The great Edwards family, to which 
America owes such a debt for the illustrious 
and fruitful blood with which it blessed the 
world, gave to us also Pierrepont Edwards, 
eccentric and licentious, and Aaron Burr, in 
both of whom the brilliant mind, as well as 
the weakness of their ancestress, Elizabeth 


Tuttle, appeared. 
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Mr. Wiggam makes illustrative use of the 
great Edwards strain, but does not tell us 
that the grandmother of Jonathan Edwards 
was divorced by his grandfather for adultery, 
nor does he tell us that the sister of this 
grandmother murdered her own son, and that 
her brother murdered his own sister! Here 
was a. strain criminally insane, from which 
was derived some of the most brilliant and 
useful men and women America has produced. 
(See ‘‘Heredity in Relation to EHEugenies,’’ 
Davenport, p. 226, seq.) 

Mr. Wiggam tells us that ‘‘morals, educa- 
tion, religion, will not improve the human 
race,’’ yet Elizabeth Tuttle’s son became a 
clergyman and lived a saintly life, married a 
Christian woman who gave the world Jona- 
than Edwards as their son, and through him 
a long line of distinguished clergymen, college 
presidents, statesmen and writers who have 
blessed the world. 

Mr. Wiggam’s ‘‘New Religion of Science”’ 
has no machinery by which to select the seed 
stock of the future. Christianity has a very 
definite way, and that is to choose the fruit- 
ful and reject the unfruitful. By that test 
Elizabeth Tuttle’s son would be allowed to 


marry, in spite of the extremely bad heredity 
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of his mother’s family, because he himself 
was a man of fruitful life. Mendel’s law 
would support this method. 

America must have laws which forbid the 
marriage of unfruitful persons, be they crim- 
inals, paupers or defectives of whatever kind. 

Criminals must not be born, because Christ 
laid down the law that the unfruitful tree 
must be cut down; and a Christian nation 
must put the ax at the root of every such 
family tree. 

Every child also has rights, and one of 
those is a good heredity: a sound mind and 
a sound body. To attempt to eradicate every 
strain bearing a taint of insanity or crime in 
some branch would eliminate all America; but 
the immediate parents of every child should 
be sound, mentally, morally and physically. 
That much we owe the nation and the child. 

This brings us to a definite conclusion. 
National marriage laws must be enacted 
which will make it impossible for people liv- 
ing unfruitful lives to marry. That would at 
once eliminate a million criminals and an 
army of defectives, morons and paupers. Un- 
less such laws are enacted, the burden of the 
criminal and dependent will crush out the 


great chivalrous class. Democracy can not 
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endure without this chivalrous class, and it is 
questionable whether civilization itself can 
endure if the law of Christ is longer ignored. 
Those who circumvent this law must suffer 
the natural penalty. 

This at once would answer the problem of 
divorce. Many of the divorce seekers, under 
a proper marriage law, would never be al- 
lowed to marry in the first place, and a bad 
record resulting in one divorce would not 
commend the applicant for a license to wed 
again. 

Proper marriage laws, then, based on the 
teaching of Christ, would eliminate practi- 
cally all the crime resulting from bad hered- 
ity. On the other hand, superior fruitful 
families should have the encouragement of 
the free education of their superior children; 
also women teachers should be encouraged to 
marry and rear families. 

There remain the multitude of criminals 
recruited from families free from criminal or 
defective members. This multitude, we be- 
lieve, are created by a vicious education. By 
this we do not mean directly in the school- 
room, but by a wrong philosophy of life. 

The criminal forgets or disbelieves in 
moral responsibility to a higher power. He 
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seeks selfish ends and gratifies his natural 
impulses. It was this philosophical concep- 
tion that, in the minds of many, justified the 
charge during the war that Germany was a 
race of criminals. Standing in the Church of 
the Frari, in Venice, where German bombs so 
narrowly missed destroying priceless master- 
pieces of painting and sculpture, a party of 
Americans burned with hot animosity against 
a ‘‘race of criminals.’’ 

Nations as well as individuals respond to 
this philosophy in much the same way. If 
there is no moral order, then whatever the 
state or the individual says is right, is right 
indeed. 

When, therefore, you visit the martyred 
cities of northern France, and note the de- 
liberate manner in which the ‘‘Hun’’ pa- 
tiently and systematically blew up the won- 
derful medieval monuments of Coucy-Le- 
Chateau, of Rheims, of Noyon, Laon, Arras 
and Amiens, do not allow your resentment 
against the ‘‘barbarian’’ to rise and burn 
against the brutal invader. Remember that, 
during the brief reign of the goddess of rea- 
son, the French themselves leveled to the dust 
many great national monuments in their own 


beautiful and historic land. 
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Remember, too, that the blood of Germany 
differs little indeed from that of France or 
England or America. The Nordic myth is 
held by no scholars at all, only by propagan- 
dists. The meek Anabaptists of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Catholics of Dubuque are of 
identical strain. These meek fundamentalists 
destroy no cathedrals; they patiently build 
them. 

Transplant the children from these meek 
homes into homes of kultwr, teach them that 
‘‘might is right,’’ that man’s chief end is ut- 
ter adventure, the gratification of natural 
impulses, and they will with equal frenzy 
tear down the monuments their fathers built. 

Let us cease hating the Germans and study 
the hydrophobia germ from which they suf- 
fered! These ruthless destroyers of defense- 
less cathedrals and hospitals and national 
monuments, brothers of our own meek Dun- 
kers and Amish and Mennonites, simply re- 
acted normally to their new religion, from 
which mercy and sympathy for the weak, re- 
sponsibility to a righteous God, were replaced 
with the ideals of survival of the strong, ruth- 
less pressing to a selfish objective, acknowl- 
edging the existence of no intelligent God to 


whom man and the state must answer. 
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The German soldiers did simply what their 
schoolmasters had taught them was right to 
do. When a professor in a theological sem- 
inary in America has defended the German 
thesis that the state can do no wrong, how 
can we hold a German soldier responsible for 
following the commands of the state? If 
Germany were a criminal nation, she was 
made criminal by her schoolmasters who were 
forced to spread a propaganda for an end. 

Frightfulness, criminality, grew logically 
from the kultur of the new religion which has 
been imported into America and which now 
dominates some of our greatest universities. 
If man evolved from an amecebus by a mecha- 
nistic process, if there is no intelligent God 
over all, then it logically can be held that hate 
is better than love, frightfulness better than 
mercy; and if there is no hope beyond death, 
if there is no better goal in life than self- 
gratification in utter adventure, well indeed 
may we eat, drink and be merry, for to-mor- 
row we die! 

Mr. Wiggam asks what the great unsuc- 
cessful multitude will do when they become 
saturated with his ‘‘New Decalog,’’ and give 
up their faith in Christian teachings? (‘‘New 
Decalog,’’ p. 259, seq.) 
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He vaguely senses the danger of some sort 
of Bolshevism or anarchy: ‘‘What is he [the 
average man with little stake in the wealth of 
the world] going to do with that sort of a 
universe? The philosophers themselves say 
candidly they do not know. They express 
only hopes, suggestions and even despairs. 
For ages [the average man] has faced the 
hardships of life, its glaring social injus- 
tices,’’ because of his religious faith in a fu- 
ture and better world. Mr. Wiggam could 
have an answer from history, which shows 
precisely what John Smith does when he 
loses religious faith. Six times Bolshevism 
has swept Mediterranean civilizations from 
the pages of history. The great storm in each 
case was preceded by periods of individual 
lawlessness. 

Upon this philosophy, judged by Christian 
standards, all nations that accept it become 
criminals; but what is to prevent carrying on 
to the individual the logic that kultur applies 
to the nation? 

If it is right for the state to rob and burn 
and kill because it has the might to do it, 
why not right for the individual to do what 
is advantageous, if he have the power? No 


one can escape from that conclusion if we 
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accept the new religion of atheism. Many 
have accepted it. 

This is particularly true of college gradu- 
ates, since the colleges have become secular, 
and since the philosophy of the universities 
has become so thoroughly saturated with the 
new religion. 

A great criminal lawyer, himself an ag- 
nostic, was able to avoid a death penalty for 
two university boys by the plea that the teach- 
ing they had received impelled them to seek 
utter adventure, and that they had studiously 
crushed from their lives the feeling of mercy 
and tenderness as an outgrown trait of hu- 
manity. The lawyer rightly held that the 
teachers, not the boys, were the guilty ones, 
and so the students escaped the electric chair; 
but their teachers, so far as we know, were 
allowed to continue their propaganda unhin- 
dered. 

That atheism in our universities is a fer- 
tile cause for crime appears from the fact 
that of 522 men who were convicted in 1925 
for defrauding the public through the mails, 
106 were college graduates! The connection 
between higher education and crime seems to 
be extremely close. Evidently these college 


graduates at least learned to be logical. 
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In 1923 the Des Moines Register stated 
that Iowa had been mulcted of $600,000,000 
by fraudulent stock and security salesmen 
since the close of the war. These crooks were 
highly educated men; not one was illiterate. 

Mr. Wiggam’s prediction that ‘‘things will 
begin to happen’’ when a quarter-million 
young men and women saturated with the 
new religion finish their schooling, seems to 
be sound prophecy. Things are surely ‘‘hap- 
pening.’’ 

The newspapers are increasingly filled 
with accounts similar to one we clipped from 
the London Daily Mail on June 6, 1926, which 
tells of six well-known and popular college 
students in Chicago, all from excellent fami- 
lies, who took up burglary and theft in pur- 
suit of ‘‘the ecstasy of utter adventure.’’ 
They did not need the things they stole, and 
were well supplied with money—as was the 
case of a star college athlete from a Western 
university who held up a restaurant in New 
York, or like the two Ohio students who 
wrecked the interior of a school building, and 
the Oklahoma youth who wrecked a train, in 
the same adventurous pursuit. 

The age of criminals is lowering all the 


time. Not only are college graduates showing 
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us what they have learned, but we are fa- 
vored with samples of their propaganda work 
in the public schools. The following figures 
secured by Dr. Covert, of Philadelphia, cover 
the city of Indianapolis, but would apply 
equally well to nearly any American city. The 
average ages of criminals were as follows: | 

1913 Average Age. 1923 Average Age. 


DOD eo nee aseresdiserencn Se -enenccensnre 28 21 
ISG a 29 21 
PUNT re tatesercnennesenenowsesrceaa 32 26 
Criminal Assault... 33 26.9 
GRE MG IUAT CORY: aencasnsce-ec-n-nons 29 23 
Wate DGSETt1OT \-....-....s0c-cosece 34 26 


The fact that the old religion has been 
banished from our schools, and even the read- 
ing of the Bible in most places banned, while 
the new religion of mechanistic evolution is 
taught, must place the blame for this ‘‘hap- 
pening’’ of the increase of crime among youth, 
still in school or just out of school, on the 
new religion that is sometimes taught openly 
in classrooms even of the lower grades. 

While it is no longer allowable to teach 
the old religion or read the Bible in our pub- 
lic schools, the writer knows of at least one 
case where a teacher in the eighth grade of 
the public schools has been teaching that 


‘there is no God’’ for the last eight years. 
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Socialism being a sideline of propaganda 
of this teacher, complaining parents were told 
that it is impossible for the principal to do 
anything in the matter without a formal com- 
plaint from the parents, with a trial before 
the proper authorities. 

The parents and children shrank from the 
duty and the teacher still pushes her propa- 
ganda. 

If a clergyman should get a job as a 
teacher in our public schools and pray and 
read the Bible and preach an evangelical ser- 
mon before his pupils, it would not be neces- 
sary to have any trial whatever. 

The principal would have abundant power 
to handle such a case! 

The new religion of atheism suffers no 
such limitation. 

The justice of this contention is supported 
by the evidence of the courts. So rare is it 
to find a youth who has been brought up in 
the old religion of Christianity, who goes into 
crime, that the exceptional case brings head- 
lines on the front pages of newspapers. 

According to the New York JHerald- 
Tribune, Supreme Court Justice Lewis L. 
Fawcett, of Brooklyn, reports that out of 


four thousand boys less than twenty-one years 
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old who were brought to him charged with 
crime, only three were members of a Sunday 
school of the Christian religion at the time of 
the commission of the crime. These three 
cases were of trifling character, and each case 
had a girl as the occasion of the offense. One 
boy carried a pistol to protect his girl against 
a gang-member who was attracted to the same 
girl. In 1,092 cases sentence was suspended 
on condition that the youth should resume 
attendance at Sunday school if a Protestant, 
and to mass if a Catholic, and to the syna- 
gogue if a Jew. In each instance the judge 
had the earnest co-operation of the minister, 
the priest or the rabbi. Each paroled youth 
was also provided with a job which kept him 
busy. In virtually all these cases the cure 
was speedy, and, says the judge, ‘‘I believe 
permanent.’’ Sixty-two of the young men, 
however, violated the condition of their pa- 
role and had to have pressure brought to 
force attendance on these services of the old 
religion. 

Obviously Judge Faweett’s wide experi- 
ence, corroborated by universal observation, 
makes it perfectly clear that Christianity, 
even in the form of fundamentalism most of- 


fensive to the new religionists, is a preventive 
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of crime; and quite as obviously there is in 
our educational system something that is a 
powerful incentive to crime. 

Secretary of the Interior Hubert Work, in 
Denver, June 15-25, made a significant state- 
ment. He said that ‘‘not long ago education 
was looked upon as an insurance against the 
thing we are discussing. But now college 
graduates are becoming criminals in alarm- 
ing number.’’ 

Judge J. F. McIntyre, of New York, states 
that in 1925 80 per cent. of 9,989 persons con- 
victed in the county for crimes and felonies 
were under twenty years of age, and that 
the vicious criminals are between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-three; that many are well 
educated, from good residential districts, 
some being college graduates. The lack of 
religious training is the first and chief cause 
of this condition. It so far outdistances all 
others that it stands alone! 

It surely does appear that ‘‘things are be- 
ginning to happen.’’ Bear in mind that col- 
leges which once were ‘‘narrowly Christian’’ 
are now frankly advocates of the new relig- 
ion; that the old religion has been banished 
from State universities and from city univer- 


sities, and even denominational colleges have 
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in some instances made chapel attendance op- 
tional; and that, according to a census taken 
by one of our magazines, more than half the 
professors in some colleges founded as Chris- 
tian are now agnostics, and we seem to have 
an explanation for the phenomenon of college 
graduates going into crime as a life-work. 
One thing they surely learned well in college, 
and that is logic. 

That the teaching of the new religion is 
the chief cause of the rising tide of criminal- 
ity in America should cause no surprise. 
Shall America ever learn its lesson? 

Mr. Wiggam frankly states that the fol- 
lowing of natural impulses into utter adven- 
ture would probably lead the devotees to jail. 
He seems not to realize the connection be- 
tween criminality and his ‘‘New Decalog,’’ 
even while he is fully confessing this connec- 
tion! 

Let us make plain the reason for this def- 
inite connection: Every man has within him 
the lowest as well as the highest impulses. 
(Dr. Lothrop Stoddard, in ‘‘The Revolt 
against Civilization.’’) But the new religion 
tells us that, while we are to follow our nat- 
ural impulses into utter adventure, this does 


not apply to mercy and tenderness and sym- 
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pathy; these Christian virtues must be sup- 
pressed, as Leopold and Loeb were taught to 
suppress them. Mercy and tenderness, we are 
told, will destroy civilization, so only the mer- 
ciless tendencies are favored. What Chris- 
tianity understands as virtues are the vices 
of the new religion; our evil is their good. 

Comes now psychoanalysis, vouched for 
by the new religion as being ‘‘scientific.’’ No 
scientist has ever accepted the credentials of 
psychoanalysis, but it is antichristian in in- 
fluence, and so eagerly accepted by the prop- 
agandists who occupy the Mt. Sinai of the 
new religion. 

Psychoanalysis diligently searches the in- 
ner consciousness for natural impulses of the 
lowest order. 

It never fails to find them. 

Why should it fail? 

Paul knew all about these depths; he 
knew, too, that it is impossible for this lower 
man to please God. 

He did not strive to be consistent with his 
lower nature; quite the contrary, he tried to 
be inconsistent with the lower, but consistent 
with the divine nature, of which he was also 
conscious. So utterly did he identify himself 


with the mind of Christ that he said: ‘‘It is 
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no longer I that live, but Christ that dwelleth 
in me.’’ 

He suppressed the lower and magnified 
the higher. 

Psychoanalysis tells us just the contrary: 
we must starve and suppress and ignore the 
highest and feed the depths. 

Let some one try this scientific test: Go 
to three or four different psychoanalysts, and 
have them read his subliminal consciousness. 

No two of them will agree in the ‘‘scien- 
tific’? reading. They will, however, all agree 
in directing him on a pathway to the utter- 
most depths of depravity. 

A philosophy of devil-worship will thus 
speedily lead the very choicest youth to fel- 
lowship with the swine. 

Christianity has its prodigals. 

The lives of the saints make this plain. 

For the weakness of a Peter we wipe away 
a sympathetic tear. 

For the impulsive prodigal we scan the 
horizon, and with faith place a light in the 
window. 

But for the philosophical cynic, there will 
be no return from the far country. 

When the cynic departs, his going is like 
that of one who went out from a supper of 
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loyalty and love; he went out and it was 
night. 

David regretted his terrible sins and be- 
came, according to the teachings of his day, 
a saint. 

Peter regretted his weakness, and became 
as the shadow of a great rock in a burning 
desert. 

He who makes utter adventure his life 
goal, finds the precipice from which he ad- 
venturously leaps ever more abysmal, until 
he sinks below the utmost depravity of the 
foulest beast. 

The reason for this is clear: Adventure, 
once experienced, soon ceases to be adven- 
ture, and becomes a commonplace. 

The Christian may fall seventy times 
seven; men with weak heredity have done just 
that. They stop, however, far short of crime. 

He who takes one downward step and then 
retraces it never gets but one step away from 
the path. 

He who seeks adventure, however, never 
retraces his step, or he would have no adven- 
ture; for it is only the new step that is ad- 
venturous. The Christian may get one step 
away from the path of rectitude, but there is 


a difference between a step and a life. 
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There is not a clergyman in America who 
can not recall many instances of men of the 
blackest life who were reclaimed from that 
life on accepting the Christian life. 

There is not a town nor community in 
America where this thing has not happened. 

Countless of these same men can also tell 
of young people coming from families of un- 
impeachable heredity, and with family train- 
ing of the best, who have adventured gaily 
into the very depths of depravity on accepting 
the new teaching now so ‘‘bravely”’ taught in 
many of our universities. 

Obviously, the cure for non-inherited crim- 
inality is a thorough training in the old re- 
ligion of Christianity. No child should be 
allowed to graduate from our public schools 
who has not been carefully trained in religion, 
not only in Sunday schools, but in week-day 
classes such as are now being conducted by 
the churches in all our cities. These schools 
should cover the entire population of school- 
children, if for no other reason than as an 
insurance against their becoming criminals. 
Where parents object to this, they should be 
permitted to give bond in their own way for 
the future uprightness of their children. 
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HE astonishing results of Judge Faw- 

cett’s experiments make it clear that 
youth must have, not only religious instruc- 
tion if they are to avoid criminality, but they 
must be employed as well. The teachings of 
the Christian religion make it quite clear that 
children should have the right to an educa- 
tion. 

The Christian conscience is clearly com- 
mitted to this program and will not retreat 
from it. 

Christian sentimentality demands that 
children shall not be enslaved. Child-labor 
laws, in spite of the teachings of the new re- 
ligion, will be more rigid, and not less. The 
propaganda seeking the abrogation of these 
laws, and resting professedly on eugenic con- 
siderations, will not bear critical examination. 
This is part of the sentimentality that Chris- 
tianity has brought into the world, which the 


old faith will never abandon. 
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Propaganda against child-labor laws, 
based on the new philosophy, like all other 
forms of frightfulness—might is right, and 
the rest—is in the end seen to be gross stu- 
pidity and destructive of the very goal these 
propagandists had in mind. We shall later 
see that child-labor laws based on Christian 
sentimentality are the chief hope for the sur- 
vival of the old American, or indeed of any 
superior, stock at all. 

Employers of labor who are deluded by 
this propaganda are at last not only the ene- 
mies of a greater and better America, but 
will defeat themselves as well. The reason 
for this may be better developed under a con- 
sideration of the relation of labor legislation 
to the superfluous man. 

Christian ideals demand that youth shall 
be kept busy in school, rather than in indus- 
try, till they have acquired an education that 
will fit them for citizenship in an enlightened 
and advancing nation. 

There are some, however, who are not 
eapable of taking an education that will en- 
able them to earn a living honestly. The 
Christian way of meeting this dilemma plain- 
ly is to give these defective youth special 


training in industrial schools; and in the case 
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of such defective mentality that the youth is 
unable to make such contributions of skill and 
labor to society as would pay for his keep, it 
is obviously the duty of society to support 
the defective youth all his life. There is noth- 
ing, however, in Christian sentimentality that 
calls for his being thrown upon society to 
make his living criminally because he can not 
make it honestly. A Christian society must 
and will take care of its degenerates gener- 
ously and kindly. From this there is no 
escape. 

After all, this is an economy. For a crim- 
inal at large costs $20,000 a year, and cer- 
tainly nine-tenths of this sum would be saved 
by keeping the subnormal youth in an insti- 
tution all his life. 

This does not mean that the defective shall 
have the right to hand down his defective 
strain to posterity. Christ’s teaching in this 
connection is most clear: His withering of the 
fruitless fig-tree; His parable of the ax at 
the root of every tree, demanding that those 
that bear not good fruit must be cut down; 
His emphasis upon the fact that the kingdom 
of heaven, whose coming on earth He taught 
us to pray for, will come through children and 


be made up of them. These teachings make 
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it plain that the child has the right to be well 
born, and that family trees that bear only 
evil fruit must be cut down. This is Christ’s 
teaching; it is Christian sentimentality; but 
it bears the absolute hope of civilization itself. 

The relation of crime to idleness extends 
further than the school age of youth. A ma- 
ture person is quite capable of entering a life 
of crime. 

Christian teachings leave no place at all 
for idleness. When Christ fed the five thou- 
sand, He commanded that the fragments be 
gathered up. He never meant to teach that 
men could live in any other way but by 
thoughtful effort. ‘‘My Father worketh hith- 
erto, and I work.”’ 

While the Christian religion has hedged 
about the right to equitable recreation, it is 
certain that no mentally and physically com- 
petent person can be both a Christian and an 
idler. Human betterment is the task of every 
adherent of the old religion. All were taught 
to pray and live and labor for the coming of 
the kingdom of heaven on earth, and this re- 
sponsibility extends to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. 

No follower of this old religion, then, can 


be a loafer, so long as the uttermost parts of 
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the earth are less than a part of the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Christianity denies the right to private 
property, so that no man in that system has 
a right to hand down idleness to his children. 
If we are to give our extra coat to him who 
has none, to treat our neighbor as ourselves 
(and all men are our neighbors), then so long 
as there is sickness or poverty or ignorance 
anywhere on earth, it is quite true that any 
man who dies rich dies disgraced. Christians 
own nothing; they are simply trustees of all 
that they may legally possess. 

Men nor women under the Christian sys- 
tem can buy idleness either for themselves or 
for their children. 

If idleness were abolished in America 
among people in their physical and mental 
prime, it would strike a blow at crime that 
would go far toward its utter abolishment. 
If every man had to show a definite occupa- 
tion, there would be almost no incentive to 
crime. The poolroom loafers would loaf no 
more. 

There would be little incentive for men to 
pile up vast estates if their children were 
forced by public opinion, or even by law, to 


have a genuinely useful occupation. Idleness 
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is said to have killed the Roman Empire. It 
has been symptomatic of every empire that has 
died. There are biological and economic laws 
which make it certain that idleness will slay 
a race or a family. No man can hand idle- 
ness down to his children without at the same 
time pronouncing a sentence of moral (and 
finally of physical) death upon them. 

Primogeniture always slays the elder line, 
but it saves the younger lines. There are no 
ducal lines that trace back very far in En- 
gland. The strain must always be renewed 
by the younger line that could not live in idle- 
ness. 

The elder line, inheriting in England the 
fortune of the family, has bought the existence 
of the family at the cost of its own existence. 
If the founders of these baronial fortunes had 
followed Christ’s teaching of trusteeship, they 
might have saved both the younger lines and 
the elder lines as well. 

Primogeniture has been a blessing to 
America and Canada and Australia, to which 
lands the disinherited younger sons went, but 
it has in all cases been a death sentence for 
the elder line. 

The old saw that ‘‘Satan still some work 


will find for idle hands to do’’ is as true as 
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the law of gravity. The intelligentsia imag- 
ine that they have laughed his Satanic maj- 
esty out of court, but law is eternal, and this 
is the everlasting ‘‘Nay!’’ Crime will never 
depart from our land till idleness is banished. 
A true following of Christianity utterly ban- 
ishes it. The hope of freedom from crime 
due to idleness rests then fully upon more 
Christianity, not upon less. 

Finally, criminals must not be imported. 
We have seen recently the better element of 
the great city of Chicago appeal to Congress 
to intervene in the handling of crime in that 
metropolis. The breakdown of civilization is 
definitely threatened. We have imported far 
too many criminals in the past. Our court- 
rooms are crowded with criminal cases in- 
volving aliens not yet naturalized, and in 
many cases aliens who slipped over our bor- 
der without ever seeing Ellis Island. 

We have long since reached the point of 
saturation in the matter of criminals. Every 
foreign-born criminal should be sent back 
whence he came, and we need an organized 
public sentiment to demand and enforce this 
matter. We need also to purge our own blood 
of the criminal element that has stealthily 


entered the very choicest of our family lines. 
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WAR: THE PHILOSOPHY OF WAR’S 
NECESSITY. 


E great chivalrous class in America suf- 
fers not only from the cost of crime, but 
also from the cost of wars. From this class, 
in the past, the great armies of volunteers 
have largely come. The unselfish idealists are 
first to offer their lives to their country in 
all emergencies, and all wars at the time seem 
to be righteous. The crushing economic bur- 
den of war bears heavily upon the fruitful 
class, and national taxes are chiefly to pay for 
wars past and to prepare for those that may 
come. 

For this reason a spirit of pessimism op- 
presses the thinking world. Having so re- 
cently emerged from a world conflict that 
drained civilization of much of its dearest 
heritage of eugenic blood, and left it equally 
impoverished materially, men have wondered 
at what price this thing can be repeated. 


Some are convinced that another such cata- 
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clysm, involving vastly greater sacrifice of 
eugenic blood and treasure, multiplying the 
index of destruction by the increase of scien- 
tific knowledge, would leave a world stripped 
of every vestige of progress made in the last 
five millenniums, so far as material progress 
goes, and would take from it for all time the 
total roll of thinking and aspiring men. There 
are those who fear the very destruction of 
the human race through release of disease 
germs in some moment of national defeat, 
which would destroy, not only enemies, but 
friends, and leave the world to the creatures 
of the deep and to creeping things upon the 
land. 

The threat of future wars, multiplied in 
ferocity and destructiveness by the infinity of 
modern knowledge, plainly places before hu- 
manity the alternative of the destruction of 
the human race or the destruction of war. 

War is, nevertheless, considered by some 
thinking men to be a necessary state of man- 
kind—necessary to the continuance of life 
upon the planet. 

It has been pointed out that the human 
race tends to increase faster than the food 
supply increases; also that war may take dif- 


ferent forms than that of military conflict. 
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All races and all classes are finally pointed to 
a life-and-death conflict for the possession of 
food and natural resources, we are told, and, 
without military decisions, the conflict might 
be almost or quite as cruel and quite as fierce. 

Since Africa has come under the control 
of European nations, and the state of con- 
tinual wars between the tribes brought to a 
stop, population has increased with amazing 
rapidity. Plainly, the pressure of population 
in all tropical lands, with the coming of 
European law and of preventive medicine 
and the great work of famine relief, is grow- 
ing threatening. These things, and the mod- 
ern control of pestilence, preserve populations 
and stimulate a rate of increase that presses 
more and more upon the supply of human 
food, until it seems certain that relief must 
be had through war as the final hope of man- 
kind. 

Facing this problem, Africa with a col- 
ored population growing at an unprecedented 
rate, China overflowing, India showing an 
increase from a hundred million to three hun- 
dred million since England began to admin- 
ister the country, Japan bottled up with no 
room for an annual half-million increase, 
Italy similarly placed, Germany teeming 
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again with a population perhaps fully as 
great as before the blood-letting of the great 
war, America is at last alarmed into partly 
closing the eastern and western doors, and is 
scanning in a troubled way the two open 
doors to the north and south. 

Surely the world faces a problem that 
calls for an early solution. 

The German solution of war will not do; 
frightfulness can be met by greater frightful- 
ness, poison gas can be met by poison germs. 
No nation will permit national annihilation 
without taking with her to destruction the 
victor with the vanquished; and a test-tube 
full of germs released might easily make cer- 
tain that the vanquished nation would perish 
only with the death of a world. 

The Chinese solution offers an indefinite 
increase of population made possible by the 
acceptance of an ever-lowering standard of 
living, so that the many divide the grains of 
rice with the new-born greater hosts. This 
solution, like that of war, spells the death of 
civilization, and is little to be preferred to 
that of frightfulness. It is, in fact, almost 
equally frightful. 

When life so presses upon the means of 


subsistence that the mere capture of a mouse 
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by the plowman brings the ecstasy of a feast 
of meat, a red-letter day to be remembered, 
it would seem that life had lost all that jus- 
tifies its continuance. 

No other solution has been offered. Science 
suggests the postponement of world satura- 
tion, but a postponement is not a cure. There 
is no doubt that the world food supply may 
be vastly increased. The ocean has stores 
for several times the present population of 
the world. 

Intensive husbandry will again multiply 
the loaves and as well the fishes. Scientific 
seed selection and animal breeding, the con- 
quest of the Arctics as well as the Tropics, 
the irrigation of the deserts through great 
wells, better refrigeration, cheaper transpor- 
tation through development of rivers and 
canals and new and cheaper fuel—these and 
a thousand known expedients will press far- 
ther back the crisis of world starvation. None 
the less, there must ever confront the world 
the coming of the day when living conditions 
must be brought below a tolerable limit, or 
the growth of the race must by some means 
be checked. 

Facing this conclusion, some of our sa- 


vants have suggested the only tolerable solu- 
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tion to be that which Germany attempted, the 
extermination of the less fit to make room for 
the more fit. This was the German thesis. 
It originated in the biological laboratory and 
passed over into the realm first of social 
science and then into practical politics. Ger- 
many failed in part because she was not able 
rightly. to equate relative fitness of the na- 
tions. The teaching was that might is right, 
because the most virtuous and industrious are 
the strongest, and as such have the right to 
inherit the world. One great difficulty con- 
fronted the intelligentsia of Germany, and 
that was the profound committal of the 
masses of the German people to the Chris- 
tian religion. However, it was seen that, 
given time enough to educate a people to an 
idea, or if trained from the cradle, a people 
can be made to accept any idea as moral. The 
universities, the theological seminaries, down 
to the kindergarten, were all duly saturated 
with this teaching. German theologians be- 
gan in places to express regret that their 
Saviour came in a manger in the form of a 
servant; they longed for His coming again in 
exaltation upon a throne in shining armor. 

Theological professors defended the thesis 


that the state can do no wrong! That there 
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is no higher morality than the state! The 
nation was schooled in the idea of frightful- 
ness, the elimination of mercy and sympathy! 

All this teaching rested at last upon the 
evidence of biology, which, in German uni- 
versities, was made to show no guiding crea- 
tive intelligence, no plan nor purpose, no aim 
nor destiny, save alone the victory always of 
the strong. The survival of the strong. 
Might is right! 

Life, it seemed, was a shambles, the meek 
always being devoured by the merciless. Of 
love and pity no trace was ever found in the 
German laboratory! If any evidence of di- 
vine guidance of creation ever presented it- 
self to any biological investigator, he never 
published it. Any more than it was ever per- 
mitted to publish the interesting discovery, 
from the study and measurements of the 
skulls in German graveyards, that the Ger- 
man is not a Nordic, but an Alpine with pro- 
tonegroid elements, and that the idea of a 
Nordic German race is a pure figment of the 
imagination! These things were neither pub- 
lished nor taught in Germany, and, since the 
universities of the world studiously copied 
German biology, few voices indeed were 


raised in protest at the fraud with which Ger- 
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man biology, as well as German anthropology, 
was so thoroughly saturated. 

In a word, the inner circle that controlled 
the teaching and speaking and writing in 
Germany wanted the idea of pity eliminated 
from the thinking of the German people, and 
the thing was done. 

All the world was not so stupid as the 
callow youths who studied biology in German 
universities, and who were ashamed to say 
they could not see the logical sequences; who 
just committed their parrot lessons and came 
home. 

There were some, too, who saw, for every 
moment of cruel devouring, a whole life of 
love; who saw motherhood and sacrifice and 
infinite tenderness, ended, it is true, some- 
times by a moment of overwhelming and 
death, but that death suffered always abso- 
lutely free from pain, because a great, tender 
heart over all had provided an anesthetic of 
fear that invariably robs death of all pain. 
Strange indeed that the great Teutonic biolo- 
gists never found this out! 

These men called themselves observers 
and never observed the compassion of parent- 
hood, the ineffable and universal, all-pervad- 


ing love on which creation rests! A second 
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of painless fear ending a life of love! Can 
it be that these observers never knew that 
normal death is always painless, even human 
death? 

Can it be that they were unable to measure 
a life of ecstasy and of joy against a second 
of anesthetized fear? 

So eager were they to prove the non- 
intervention of a higher intelligence in crea- 
tion that a gigantic fraud was perpetrated by 
the Darwinists upon the scientific world in 
the submitting of a whole series of forms of 
life that never were on land or sea, and to 
this day that series is the chain upon which 
the faith in unbelief now rests! 

If the whole fabric of falsehood and eva- 
sion and concealment underlying the philos- 
ophy of atheism were bared to the world, the 
wrath of a nation would drive from their 
posts many a smug tax-eater who regards it 
as his mission in life, not to teach a science, 
but to spread a propaganda among the chil- 
dren of taxpayers to whom that pagan re- 
ligion is anathema more than the religion of 
Baal was to the prophets of Israel. 

The real motive behind the present spread 
of atheism is somewhat in doubt. It is be- 


lieved that the Christian religion prevents the 
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exercise of the frightfulness which alone can 
rid the world of superfluous population, and 
which so stands in the way of a better race 
and better eugenics for the world. This seems 
to be the chief motive for the propaganda 
against the Christian religion in so many in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

Let us consider the relationship of the 
Christian doctrine of pity and compassion 
with eugenic progress: Pity, it seems, must 
be eliminated in order to deal with the prob- 
' lem of the growth of lower races and classes. 
Obviously, if pity needs to be eliminated, the 
reason is that a pitiless program for the elim- 
ination of some races and classes of men is 
proposed. 

Whom would the eugenists eliminate? Not 
the Japs, for that nation is too powerful. 
Not the Russians; Napoleon could not con- 
quer that widespread empire. Beyond doubt, 
the first to fall under the pitiless program 
would be the friendless negro. Africa is sug- 
gested as a proper field in which to begin the 
program of pitiless extermination. Let us 
glance at the great continent of Africa, and 
we see it divided among the various nations 
of Europe. Shall Italy begin the slaughter, 


or England or France or Portugal or Spain? 
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France and Spain have been united in a cam- 
paign against a little group of hill tribes. 
They have had an elegant sufficiency; they 
would hardly accept the mandate for the ex- 
termination of any colored races, even though 
the nations should both immediately go over 
to atheism. 

To pursue desert tribes would be as boot- 
less as to attack mountain tribes. No one 
ever conquered permanently the desert people 
of Arabia, and no one could permanently con- 
quer the widely scattered inhabitants of the 
African deserts. Grant the thesis that the 
white races are united in atheism; that the 
new religion has driven Christianity from the 
continent of Europe and from the whole 
world; that Europe is fully committed to the 
new religion of pitiless extermination; that 
the human conscience is forever stilled in 
America and Europe—we must remember that 
there are millions of Mohammedan negroes, 
and that would at once enlist a quarter of a 
billion of that faith. 

Assuming for the moment that Christian- 
ity is dead, and that the massacre of Chris- 
tian negroes would not similarly enlist Amer- 
ica and Hurope, obviously colored people all 


over the world would unite in a common war 
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against the new religion. But grant that piti- 
less extermination did its deadly work and 
exterminated every colored mortal in the 
world, to do it would certainly strip the white 
world of its best courage and its best brains. 
Many would win the croix de guerre and the 
palms, but they would be dead. Or is there 
some other pitiless proposal? 

Do these new religionists want to get rid 
of pity in order to eliminate some other 
classes of society? Would criminals or de- 
fectives or consumptives be exterminated? 
What pitiless method is proposed? Is it pro- 
posed simply that the defective and degener- 
ate be not helped by charity, orphans allowed 
to die of starvation, and the blind and old and 
sick allowed to die in the street without com- 
passion? 

This method has not produced the super- 
man in China, nor did it produce a super- 
race in Sparta. Strangely enough, the peo- 
ple who are most compassionate are most 
superior. But, granting the universal elim- 
ination of pity, would it work eugenically 
simply to abandon the inferior and defective? 
On the contrary. Most criminals are defec- 
tive. It would simply mean more hold-ups, 
more bootleggers, more burglaries and thefts, 
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more street immorality. And allowing the 
unpitied defective and unfortunate to perish 
in poverty and filth would free disease germs 
which would quickly find their way to the 
homes of the new religionists themselves. 

However, it need not be feared that the 
new religionists will ever tell us categorically 
what they would do if pity were eliminated, 
for the childishness of their proposal would 
straightway appear to the simplest mind. 

Obviously, the new religionists have not 
a single solution for a single ill of which they 
complain. But they propose to destroy the 
boat which bears civilization above the abyss, 
with the hope that by the time Christianity 
is destroyed some one may think of something 
clever, which obviously now exists in the mind 
of no new religionist. 

They tell us we must not coddle the de- 
fective and degenerate, but we have shown 
that intelligent coddling (in segregated 
homes) is the cheapest way to stop the in- 
crease of unfruitful classes. 

They tell us we must eliminate pity in 
order to make it possible to eliminate inferior 
populations in the earth, but they do not tell 
us how many supermen would also perish in 


such a war of extermination. 
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HE mechanistic theory of life has been 

exemplified in war but once since the 
coming of Christianity into the world. Chris- 
tianity was never able wholly to eliminate 
war for more than a relatively short period, 
but did vastly modify the manner of conduct 
of wars. It introduced the principle of chiv- 
alry. 

The influence of Christian chivalry upon 
war, however, largely deflected the purpose 
behind war—the elimination of surplus popu- 
lation. If one must love his enemies to the 
extent of ministering to them by means of 
hospitals, to care for the enemy wounded and 
orphans, and protect the women and aged, 
war under Christianity becomes a useless for- 
mula with no real significance. 

Under Christianity, a conquered nation 
treated magnanimously has sometimes been 
more prosperous and happy than before its 
defeat by another Christian power. Spain, 


after its war with America, was more pros- 
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perous than ever. France soon recovered 
from its defeats under Napoleon, so leniently 
was she treated. 

So merciful had war become, as practiced 
between Christian nations, that the chief dan- 
ger was not from the enemy, but from poor 
sanitation and disease in the army camp. 
War was rapidly becoming utterly meaning- 
less as the world became more fully and 
practically Christian. 

And just as slavery under Christianity 
became meaningless and profitless in the 
North, and in due course would have fared 
similarly in the South, war was rapidly los- 
ing all its significance. 

Came now, however, a new phenomenon in 
war between white races: A great nation in 
its military activities, actually applying a 
mechanistic theory of life, with no moral gov-: 
ernor or judge, with the idea that the state 
is the highest morality, and the court morally 
of last resort. Hence, the state could do no 
wrong! 

Popularly speaking, and accurately speak- 
ing, the great German military machine was 
operating on atheistic philosophy. But even 
those who had accepted a mechanistic theory 


of biology in non-German lands were horri- 
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fied when they saw the application of their 
own theories. 

If there is no intelligent governor of the 
universe, then war becomes moral, for the 
survival of the fittest is seemingly the great 
law and goal of nature, and mercy to the less 
fit becomes not a virtue, but a crime. 

Merey to hospitals and hospital ships, to 
passenger vessels of the enemy, to non-com- 
batants and cities sleeping in security behind 
the lines, trained in the Christian ideal of 
chivalry in war—all this becomes unmoral, 
for it violates the great law of the survival of 
the fittest. A mother serpent thinks her own 
brood the fittest to survive. 

A fiction built up in Germany, that the 
fatherland was the home of the Nordic people 
in unmixed purity of race, was actively 
preached. Any study tending to explode this 
fiction was sternly repressed. Plainly, Ger- 
many was the home of the fittest to survive; 
hence, according to a mechanistic theory of 
life (atheism), it became the moral duty of the 
fittest race of men to spread over the whole 
world and eliminate the inferior Alpine and 
Mediterranean and lesser breeds of men. 

The point is simply this, that the Hun- 


nishness of the Germans did not arise from 
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any racial characteristic save the racial char- 
acteristic of being logical. If their philosophy 
was correct, their conduct was unimpeachable 
and moral. 

If the theory of the survival of the fittest 
means, as we are now told by biologists, the 
survival of the strongest, as Bluntschli and 
all others taught, then Ghengis Khan, and not 
Christ—frightfulness, and not chivalry—be- 
comes morality. 

Why should we be horrified by the prac- 
tice when we accept the precept? The trou- 
ble is not with the working out of the equa- 
tion, but in the acceptance of unsound pre- 
mises as the basic axioms! Starting with the 
premise that two and two are five, why should 
we be horrified to find that the bridge we 
build on that premise does not span the tor- 
rent, but lands us in the maelstrom? 

No one can prove that two and two are 
four; it is a faith. We feel that this is true. 
It is a feeling of certainty that we have that 
precipitates the conclusion that two and two 
are four; and no demonstrative process can 
prove or disprove this axiom, save that the 
world can go on with this axiom, and bridges 
built on it span the streams, houses built on 


it weather the storms. 
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There are some who have the feeling that 
two and two are five. For the most part these 
people are in asylums, but not all. It is 
their faith, and they are in asylums not be- 
cause they do not have a right to believe that 
two and two are five, but because they are 
unsocial in their lives and a danger to civil- 
ization. In matters of faith all men are at 
liberty, and no one can prove or disprove a 
faith save by the feeling of certainty. The 
heart has reasons that the mind can not com- 
prehend. 

Now, for the working of the formula, 
based upon faith that mechanistic philosophy 
is correct, we have a beautiful, but partial, 
illustration in the great war: Belgium, the 
ruined cathedrals, spurlos versankt, fright- 
fulness on land and sea, poison gas, bom- 
barded sleeping cities, war on babies; in fine, 
the return of the religion of the Hun. In a 
sentence, Christianity makes the Hun a gen- 
tleman, and the religion of the Hun makes the 
white man a Hun. 

What will war be like when not one state 
is partly mechanistic, but when all states are 
wholly mechanistic? Germany was partly 
mechanistic, but there were millions of devout 


Christians also; so a modified ‘‘might is 
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right’’ policy prevailed. What will happen 
in war when the world is wholly mechanistic? 

Let us see: War in a mechanistic world, 
an atheistic world. Might is right. The sur- 
vival of the fittest. Every man, every ser- 
pent, being his own judge of who is fittest. | 

We might be thought of as prejudiced and 
partisan in painting a picture of war under 
mechanistic conceptions of life unbiased by 
Christianity. We quote, therefore, the words 
of Nobel, the great inventor of explosives 
now used with such hideous effect in war: 
“‘The reasoning of future generations, tor- 
tured and impoverished by senseless wars, 
may therefore run as follows: ‘From the mili- 
tary point of view, the killing of the greatest 
possible number of foes is the chief aim of 
war. Since we are logicians, and not moral- 
ists, we act strictly along the lines of logical 
thought. Therefore we can not refrain from 
killing women and children, if thereby the 
number of adult male enemies can be re- 
duced.’ ’’ 

I shudder to think that some day Bas: 
logic may be put to a practical test. Re- 
member that 99 per cent. of those stricken 
with the pulmonary plague—the one that is 


endemic in Manchuria—are hopeless cases. 
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Imagine the possibility that germs of new 
infectious diseases, much more terrible than 
those we know, may be discovered. Imagine 
that mankind, after exhausting all the pos- 
sibilities of old-fashioned military science, 
may make up its mind to wage war with the 
help of microbes. I see already the secret 
laboratories where great savants are busy 
preparing deadly germs. I see them bent on 
a task of finding a vaccine wherewith to pre- 
serve themselves and their countrymen from 
the deadly effects of the epidemic they are in- 
tent on letting loose on their neighbors. But 
they are not aware that the same spirit is 
rampant beyond the frontier. There, also, 
the savants are bent on horrible mischief, pre- 
paring in underground laboratories the germs 
of a novel plague. The results of such do- 
ings must necessarily be mutual extermina- 
tion. 

I greatly fear that the perpetual peace of 
which Kant has spoken will be preceded by 
the peace of the cemetery. Wars have always 
been a dreadful evil, but in the future they 
will act like a boomerang. 

‘‘Tmagine, now, that some day the scien- 
tific results of bacteriological science shall be- 


come accessible to the general public. Imag- 
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ine the horrible danger to human society and 
civilization. Let us hope that the presence of 
such a danger may lead to a thorough moral 
reform, because the danger I speak of can 
not be fought by police measures. Conditions 
will grow worse and worse. The twentieth 
century will be a period of great unrest. 

‘‘Consider the financial side of the ques- 
tion. The fatal end will be bankruptcy; but 
that will not keep nations from war; it has 
never prevented them, and it never will. 
Then, with this new scientific warfare, this 
strange, deadly germ theory, whole nations 
will be wiped out in a second. I am pessimis- 
tic about mankind.’’ (Alfred Nobel, in the 
Forum for August, 1925.) 

When the mechanistic evolutionists have 
finished their work of eliminating Christian- 
ity, with its pity for the weak and unfor- 
tunate, from our institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and when the stream of a quarter-million 
young people, trained in the mechanistic the- 
ory of life, have passed through them, and 
other nations have similarly trained their fu- 
ture leaders, we may look for another world 
war in which frightfulness will not be a nov- 
elty; not a halting, half-hearted experiment 


hindered at home and discredited abroad, but 
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we shall see frightfulness unlimited and un- 
restrained; not the boys in the cradles to-day, 
but the girl babies in their cradles now, and 
the baby boys and girls who may be in their 
cradles in the future, all must face a fright- 
fulness they can not understand, their inno- 
cence weighing nothing against the cold logic 
of science which in heated times of war has 
not even the virtue of calmness. It then be- 
comes not cold logic, but frenzied with pas- 
sion and forgetful of restraint. 

A great teacher, whom self-acclaimed 
sages of this day seek to discredit, said long 
ago that they who take the sword shall perish 
by the sword. Ten thousand years from now 
a new race, bred from the savages of some 
forgotten island of to-day, seeking amidst the 
ruins of our civilization destroyed by our 
scientific gas and explosives and germs, may 
find and decipher the teachings of that un- 
heeded Master and wonder why the world’s 
population and civilization were destroyed; 
wondering why—as we wonder at the Maya 
and Cambodian and the rest—why did they 
perish, having the writings of so great a 
teacher? 

The costs of the Great War, according to 


Professor Bogart, were as follows: 26,000,000 
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combatants and non-combatants dead; 20,000,- 
000 wounded; 9,000,000 war orphans; 5,000,- 
000 war widows; 10,000,000 refugees. 

According to the Swedish Society for the 
Study of the Social Consequences of the War, 
the total loss of life was 40,000,000, if we 
include the killed in the revolutions, famines 
and pestilence. 

In money it came to $337,000,000,000, or 
$20,000 an hour from the birth of Christ to 
the present, according to Sherwood Eddy, in 
the Forum for July, 1925. 

That we are headed toward war at pres- 
ent is mathematically certain. That no solu- 
tion has been offered by science is certain. 
Nobel cries for moral training. Let us see if 
the great Teacher has a solution. He has— 
the ax is laid at the root of every tree; every 
tree that beareth not good fruit is cut down. 
The way of science, the way of politics, is to 
eliminate the fittest by war. 

Christ’s way is to eliminate the unfruitful. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
OUR NEXT WAR. 


'WO contrasting views are held regarding 

the-security in which we nationally rest. 
One view conjures up fears based on trifles 
light as air. Another sees America utterly 
impregnable to any combination of powers in 
all the world. Looking into the past, we find 
that in the short span of our life as a nation 
no man has grown to early middle life with- 
out seeing one or more major wars. 

There are even now not lacking signs upon 
the horizon which in due course might easily 
result in early wars. From the north we 
seem to be secure; the south tells a different 
story. Americans are hurrying over the bor- 
der and establishing themselves in large num- 
bers. A stable government in Mexico, with 
safety of life and property assured, would see 
a migration in comparison with which the 
Florida migration would seem like a casual 
thing. 

The natural wealth of our southern neigh- 


bor, when developed by American wealth and 
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engineering skill, will place on our southern 
border one of the wealthiest, if not the very 
wealthiest, subdivision of the world; a score 
of Californias and Floridas rolled into one, 
with mineral and agricultural and timber 
wealth, with water power, and a variety of 
climate ranging from the tropical at low ele- 
vations to sub-arctic in the mountain regions. 

Obviously, these things are not unknown 
to multitudes who long to get rich quick, and 
a moderate assurance of protection for life 
and property will see the greatest movement 
of population in the world’s history. Will 
greed prompt a grabbing policy that will af- 
front the Mexicans, and indeed will trouble 
be deliberately started to assure intervention 
and war, or will it not? That the American 
Government has nothing to gain and every- 
thing to lose in an adventure of this kind may 
be easily shown. 

If Mexico remains a separate state in- 
creasingly enriched with American capital 
and enterprise, that will be well and good; 
but any enterprise that would bring into our 
Union another fifteen million of colored peo- 
ple must be looked on with the utmost appre- 
hension for our national future. A wealthy 


neighboring state, as friendly as possible, and 
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all would be the better; but we should be on 
guard against any movement which would 
add a vast body of unassimilable people to 
our national blood stream. Large nations can 
not well be great peoples; they never have 
been. Athens, with a hundred thousand, was 
greater than China, with hundreds of mil- 
lions. 

Certainly America must grow no larger. 
The preservation of our present degree of 
homogeneity is a richer national heritage than 
all the minerals and territorial dominion. 

The one thing that can save America 
from this expansion that would double 
our colored population is the Christian con- 
science of America; that alone can save us 
from passing from nationhood to attempt the 
impossible task of digesting a mass of indi- 
gestible population, which a thousand years 
would not accomplish, and which would but 
dilute our already tragically dispersed eu- 
genic elements into a mediocrity that would 
retard the development of our national spirit 
perhaps by the span of recorded history. 

After every great war there has been a 
universal wish that the horror might not be 
repeated. Various methods have been pro- 


posed for banishing war from civilization. 
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It is urged, however, that war is a bio- 
logical necessity, and without the thinning of 
population due to war the earth would in a 
few generations be so utterly overrun that 
there would not be standing-room upon the 
planet for the population. 

In earlier ages the surplus population was 
kept down by famines and pestilence, as well 
as by war. Famine, however, is no longer 
the effective means of elimination of super- 
fluous population, since railroads and ocean 
transportation have brought the utmost out- 
posts of civilization into close accessibility 
with the plenty and wealth of the world. 

An awakened world conscience, based on 
Christianity, has assured the relief of famine- 
stricken nations, so that famine has been for 
the time being eliminated. 

Pestilence also has been eliminated by the 
Christian conscience, which has endowed re- 
search laboratories and studied tropical dis- 
eases, has sent medical missionaries to all 
lands, and backed them with hospitals little 
less generously equipped than are those in the 
Christian lands that supply them to barbar- 
ous peoples. 

That there are signs of world saturation 


in certain areas is apparent to all. Italy feels 
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the pressure most keenly of all European na- 
tions, but for the present South America of- 
fers an aceeptable outlet, and northern Africa 
and France also just now offer some relief 
for excess growth of the Italian people. 

Japan shows a rapidly growing popula- 
tion in a limited area. A nation in area com- 
parable with California, but arable land 
comparable only with Ohio, yet supporting an 
imperial population. 

Japan offers by far the most critical prob- 
lem in population pressure, because her na- 
tionals are not acceptable in the Americas nor 
in any of the parts of the British Empire; 
the Japanese thrive in a very limited latitude, 
far more limited in extent than the European 
races. They can not endure the rigors of the 
north, and suffer equally with the Huropean 
in tropical lands. 

Japan can not turn to China, because that 
teeming country offers labor too keen compe- 
tition; the Chinaman having accepted again 
and again a lower standard of living, the 
Jap is unable to meet him in competition, and 
the dearer labor is always driven out by the 
cheaper. 

Japan looks longingly at the empty con- 


tinent of Australia and upon the Western 
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coast of America, where a billion Japs could 
live in comparative luxury. 

That Britain and America will be able to 
retain possession of vast areas sparsely set- 
tled indefinitely is hardly possible. 

Powerful as these English-speaking groups 
are at present, new combinations may arise 
which will add to a divided Europe led by 
Russia, the whole colored world headed by 
Japan. A rejuvenated China, following the 
historical development of Japan, and develop- 
ing the mighty resources of coal and iron and 
water-power and man-power, might prove too 
much for the English-speaking alliance to 
meet. 

If Germany and Italy felt crowded un- 
fairly into too narrow limits to accommodate 
their nationals, and, looking upon empty con- 
tinents from which France, England and 
America excluded them, should join a grand 
alliance of overcrowded peoples, the result 
could hardly be in doubt. 

Accepting this conclusion without inves- 
tigation, certain biologists, who have also in 
an amateurish way added the vast field of 
sociology to their domain, have assumed to 
teach that in order to restrict population 


Christianity must be first destroyed. 
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They point out the obvious truth that pop- 
ulation increasing in geometrical ratio would 
in due course exhaust the resources of the 
planet, bringing all to universal starvation. 
Upon this conviction Germany acted. The 
Great War was certainly the corollary of this 
teaching. 

This same conception is to-day penetrat- 
ing our universities; and through them, by 
means of university graduates dispersed 
through the nation as teachers in high schools 
and as writers and even preachers, it is sat- 
urating our national thought quite as rapidly 
as it did in Germany, and at the present rate 
will take no longer time. 

It is doubtful, however, if biological meth- 
ods can be applied profitably to social condi- 
tions of man. 

In the realm of biology it is quite easy to 
spin a theory which intrigues the imagina- 
tion, and then on this theory evolve a philos- 
ophy which embraces all life. It thus happens 
that the biologists seem to have largely aban- 
doned the field of investigation of facts, and 
have become propagandists in the realm of 
sociology, politics and religion. 

Since the field of investigation of fact has 


been abandoned so largely for the platform, 
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since there is so vast an ocean of theory and 
so pitifully meager a supply of observed fact, 
it may be well now to introduce some facts. 

One of these is that the great increases of 
population appear among non-Christian, and 
particularly non-Protestant, peoples. The 
most alarming phenomenon, sociologically, of 
this day, is the falling off of population in 
Scandinavia, and the falling birth-rate in 
France and among the Protestant element of 
America. 

Protestantism stimulates to a higher phys- 
ical plane of living, with more stately man- 
sions. Protestant churches have an exceed- 
ingly hard time in the poorer sections of 
cities, because their converts move away and 
into better neighborhoods. As the new popu- 
lation joins the church it begins to move 
higher up the scale, away from the slum. 

A Protestant church can not survive in a 
bad environment in a city, because it at once 
stimulates its converts to move away. This 
has been a great problem of Protestantism 
for generations, with the growth of our cities. 
The people who move into the vacated tene- 
ments from which the Christians have moved 
out are not Christian; the testimony of 


chureh-erection boards of all Protestant de- 
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nominations proclaims this fact beyond de- 
bate. 

Among Catholic parishes this centrifugal 
tendency is not quite so marked; their 
strength goes somewhat more to beautifying 
their churches rather than to their social bet- 
terment. 

This circumstance in large part accounts 
for the enormous rate of increase in some 
Catholic countries, in so far as the liberal 
support of the church keeps them relatively 
poorer than Protestants. 

Increased well-being physically tends to 
retard the rate of population growth. The 
higher the scale of living of a group, the 
slower that group will increase in population. 
In so far as Christianity inspires men to 
higher scales of living, exchanging the krall 
for the house, the tepee for a stone abode, the 
tenement for a detached house with a yard, 
it tends to retard the rate of population in- 
crease. 

If, then, the new decalog, the new religion, 
succeeds in killing the old, the rate of increase 
of population would not fall, but rise. 

This applies to Protestant Christianity 
chiefly. The new religion will have no effect 


upon Catholicism, because Catholicism has its 
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own schools uncontaminated by the new sex 
cult. Catholics do not read any new decalogs, 
and we may well assume that French Canada 
will never find out that there is a new re- 
ligion in state-supported educational insti- 
tutions. The full impact of the new religion 
pledged to destroy Christianity, then, must 
fall on Protestantism, the faith that is doing 
more to retard population increase than any 
other. 

While we readily agree that the early and 
partial application of Christianity to a back- 
ward country conduces to stopping pestilence, 
_ restraining tribal wars, relieving famines, 
these results are in some measure counter- 
acted by the fact that Christianity effects its 
own final selection. Where it dominates a 
state, in its Protestant form at least, there 
spring up a vast educational system, better 
houses and roads, a vastly higher standard of 
living. 

Better farming methods are taught, the 
new Christians are stimulated to a larger life. 
Those who can not make the pace marry late 
or not at all. And they are eliminated in due 
course from the national blood stream. 

The coming of Christianity always marks 


a vast stimulation in every direction; this is 
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revealed not only in material progress, but in 
the life and literature of the land—as Dixon 
has so well shown in ‘‘The Racial History of 
Man.”’ 

But when you increase the desires of men, 
as missionaries have always done everywhere, 
you increase the standard of morality and 
intelligence and industry needed to gain the 
things desired. Converts must learn to read 
the Bible, but when they can read the Bible 
they can read all books. They can also read 
advertisements of Ford cars, and they need 
lamps to read by. So they require oil and 
gasoline, and finally they want phonographs 
and radios and movies and all the rest, includ- 
ing American shoes and clothing. And the 
autos call for good roads. 

But the effort to buy all these things calls 
for industry and morality and self-repression, 
a balancing of to-day against to-morrow; and 
the swain who can offer a home is preferred 
to him who has nothing to offer. The stand- 
ard of living being enormously raised, the 
standard of man also rises. 

Taxes are imposed and the idle forced to 
do some work; by the head tax, and the erav- 
ing for clothing, the missionary brings the 


scale of life ever higher and creates industry 
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where before had been millenniums of stag- 
nation. 

-Christianity stops tribal wars, but wars 
eliminated the fit, the most unselfish and 
brave. Christianity eliminates the lazy, the 
unambitious, the incompetent. Christianity 
strikes a fatal blow at caste, making the low- 
est born the son of God; insisting on a judg- 
ment, not by heredity nor race, but by the 
fruitfulness of the life. 

Christianity, then, tends to reduce the rate 
of population growth by insisting on higher 
standards of living, by demanding better 
housing, better working conditions, minimum 
wage laws, child-labor laws, better and more 
expensive education universally accessible. 

Finally, while a little Christianity, that 
stops slave raids and introduces control of 
famine and pestilence and the rest, at first 
rapidly increases the rate of growth of back- 
ward populations, the later and fuller appli- 
cation of Christianity, looking at man as a 
very child of God, demands living conditions 
that make spectacular rates of growth im- 
possible. 

The cure for a little Christianity, then, is 
the complete Christian program which alone 


can solve the problem. A military conquest 
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of Mexico would ruin America by adding 
twelve million Indians to our colored popula- 
tion. A Christian conquest of Mexico would 
check the growth of the population by vastly 
increasing the requirements of the individual 
and enormously increasing his necessities. 
This, in turn, would enrich America, while a 
successful war of conquest would saddle us 
with nameless burdens. From this adventure 
nothing but the Christian conscience of Amer- 
ica can save US. 

A study of the movement of population 
within the Christian church, as applied to 
three groups of ten churches each in the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati in the year 1925-26, 
shows that ten churches in rural districts, 
having 854 members, had in their Sunday 
schools 1,007 members. These churches added 
to their membership by confession of their 
faith in the year, 46; they added by transfer 
from other churches in the year, 24 members, 
and dismissed to other churches 32 members. 
The net movement of church population 
showed one-third more members leaving by 
transfer than were being added by letter. 

In the group of ten churches in the most 
congested part of the city of Cincinnati there 


were 1,911 members in the churches, and in 
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the Sunday schools were 1,853 members; 121 
new members were added by profession of 
faith, 28 by transfer from other churches, 
and 65 were dismissed to other churches. 

Two and a half times as many dismissed 
by transfer as these churches gained in that 
way! 

Note, also, that the size of the Sunday 
school, as compared with the church, dimin- 
ishes! 

In the ten churches in the better residen- 
tial districts there were 5,066 members; 379 
were added to the membership by profession 
of faith, 284 by transfer from other churches, 
and 146 were dismissed to other churches. 
The Sunday schools enrolled 3,966, and these 
schools included several extremely large 
men’s classes. 

The population of the congested district 
is not growing less, yet all the churches in 
the district are growing smaller, and many 
have been abandoned entirely. 

Similar surveys in other cities and in other 
denominations make it evident that the in- 
fluence of the Christian church is to greatly 
increase the prosperity of its members, to 
impel them toward better living conditions, 


and hence the movement of population from 
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the country and congested districts to the bet- 
ter residential districts, and the very sharp 
decline in the size of families. 

Christianity thus checks population through 
prosperity and happiness and enlargement. 
Thus Christianity ultimately cures the evil of 
overpopulation in a most happy way. While 
the earliest effect of Christian activities is 
indeed to save populations from starvation 
and pestilence, their full effect utterly cor- 
rects any threat to overpopulation. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


DESIRE FOR BIGNESS A CAUSE OF 
WAR. 


HE imperial idea rests on the supposition 

that national bigness is advantageous. 
From a eugenic standpoint this surely is 
false. So far as race betterment is concerned, 
a nation hardly can be too small. The small- 
ness of Iceland and Athens and Judea largely 
accounts for their greatness. One great in- 
dividual leaving a numerous progeny in a 
city state like Athens would in a few hundred 
years saturate the nation with his blood. All 
would be his descendants, and many would 
carry his blood in a score of different lines. 
The nation, therefore, which desires to be 
truly great because of its people will seek no 
enlargement by means of war. War, by ex- 
tending the borders of a nation and adding 
new elements, makes certain that any great 
strain would be speedily lost by dispersal 
through the general body of the nation, the 
blood of any great line being soon lost in the 


common mediocrity. 
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But as practically all wars are for the ex- 
tension of national boundaries, the realization 
of this fact should go far to lessen the num- 
ber of wars. War is thus from another angle 
proven to be uneugenic, for, aside from the 
certainty that in any war the superior, the 
bravest, the most patriotic, the most intelli- 
gent will perish, a successful war brings 
alien elements in the added land acquired, 
and thins out the blood of the nation, so far 
as the probability of the blood of a great in- 
dividual being preserved effectively within 
the nation is concerned. 

Each human germ-cell has twenty-four 
chromosomes; meeting a complementary cell 
and selecting half the chromosomes from 
each, it has been estimated that more than 
sixteen million different combinations are pos- 
sible from the union of two such cells. 

Assuming that the peculiar character mak- 
ing for greatness arose from the presence of 
three or four different qualities out of the 
twenty-four chromosomes, it might happen 
that not one of a considerable family might 
inherit the grouping that would throw up the 
three or four characteristics needed to pro- 
duce greatness. If, however, the same blood 


meets itself farther down the line, the proba- 
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bility that the significant characteristics will 
recombine is vastly multiplied. 

It was not by accident that Athens, with a 
population of a hundred thousand, produced 
in a brief span of years more immortals than 
the rest of the world produced in two millen- 
niums. ; 

From the very nature of things, a large 
nation can not produce so many immortals as 
a small one, provided the small nation has 
any immortals at all to begin with. When 
Macedonia conquered the world many Athe- 
nians were drawn off into distant lands as 
teachers, artists, administrators and soldiers. 
Their blood was lost in dilution. Further- 
more, the great men mated with the irrelig- 
ious, and the fairest flower ever blown on the 
stem of civilization faded, and the withered 
leaves fell forever in oblivion. Greece might 
even now reconstruct herself if she would 
abandon the dream of empire and encourage 
the flowering of a new eugenic strain; by en- 
dowing it through educational scholarships 
and fellowships, assuring intermarriage of 
superior strains by co-education, granting fel- 
lowships and professorships and civil posts 
to the superior, in due course a great strain 


would emerge in Athens. Not a chromosome 
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of Athens’ greatness has been lost; it could 
be reassembled in a few generations in Athens 
in this way; it is all still there, or in greater 
Greece at least. Competitive examinations 
for scholarships would trace out this precious 
blood, and co-education of the winners of 
scholarships would recombine these superior 
elements and hand them down to the world. 

War thus might be justifiable from a pa- 
triotic standpoint, to prevent the enlargement 
of a country containing a great strain, but 
hardly to enlarge its borders. 

It appears that the pressure of population 
is a cause for war; Japan and Italy, adding 
a half-million or more to their population an- 
nually, find no new land to receive the excess 
of population. 

Let us assume that for a period these na- 
tions would strictly prevent the multiplica- 
tion of the lower stratum to the extent of a 
half-million births a year; that, in addition, 
by a system of scholarships and civil service 
and educational preferments, the superior ele- 
ment were encouraged, so that a super-race 
developed. Would these extremely superior 
people find no outlet for their population? 
Would any nation bar the door to a scientist 


who could add billions to a nation’s wealth? 
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Would any nation bar admittance to individ- 
uals who would enrich its national life beyond 
the dreams of avarice? 

Take the money now spent on past wars 
and preparation for future wars, and it would 
subsidize the superior elements and _ build 
homes for the defective and degenerate and 
so forever eliminate them from the burdens 
of civilization. 

If Denmark will spend the money formerly 
spent on army and navy in building her peo- 
ple up eugenically by scholarships and civil 
service and educational preferment, she will 
soon be a greater nation than Germany in 
everything but numbers. 

Small nations show vast folly by any other 
course. How long did Belgium’s army stop 
Germany? How long would Denmark’s army 
stop a great power? Why should not all the 
small nations at least recognize the fact of 
their military impotence and put their entire 
war budget into race improvement? The 
greatness of the future lies with the small 
nations, not with the large ones. 

America is a large empire. What future 
has it eugenically? It can not divide again 
into small constituent units. The common 


language of the continent, and the wide spread 
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of the leading religious faiths, the accessibil- 
ity of every portion of the land, make isola- 
tion less possible every year. In what way 
can it meet the conditions on which national 
racial greatness rests? An artificial segre- 
gation is the only hope. If higher education 
is no longer made free to all who apply for 
it, and instead, if scholarships are offered to 
all who deserve them, higher education being 
made co-educational everywhere, a great deal 
will be done. 

Let those who have no mentality, no abil- 
ity, pay for their education, not taxing the 
taxpayer to educate those who have no frag- 
ment of mental superiority and no promise of 
use to the nation. 

This would eliminate the crooks and 
dunces and loafers, the sons of the idle rich, 
the selfish tax-eaters and benevolence con- 
sumers who return nothing and who give 
nothing in exchange. It would lift from the 
shoulders of the tax-producer a load that 
might make it possible for him to raise a fam- 
ily of his own, and this useful tax-producer, 
instead of being ground into the mortar of 
racial death, might furnish a productive race 
that would ask no alms, need no police super- 


vision and no asylums. 
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THE JAPS AND THE FARM. 


OSSIBLY never a more deadly threat 

against a great civilization has existed in 
all time than that which is implied by the 
inferior immigration, enforced or otherwise, 
that has overwhelmed America and that is 
now sweeping into our agricultural lands. 
The soil has always been the seed-bed of eu- 
genic men for our cities. So long as the 
farms were filled with vast, rich reservoirs 
of old-stock Americans of the great race, the 
cities might rest assured of a continuous and 
progressive future. 

American cities have for decades been 
conceded as a sore spot, the shame of white 
civilization. We have shown that the reason 
for this is the existence of numerous blocs 
looking upon racial or creedal interests rather 
than upon the cities’ welfare. 

The nation was safe so long as great mul- 
titudes of new blood were available for bal- 
ance and leadership, coming fresh and un- 


spoiled from the soil. 
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Now that one-eighth of all America is 
negro in blood, and the whole of the South 
tilled chiefly by negro plowmen, and since the 
agricultural labor of the great West is largely 
proletarian, unattached labor migrating with 
the seasons, and with no interest in the great 
stake of civilization; now that New England 
is lost. agriculturally to the old American 
stock and filled with new and alien foreign 
elements, non-Protestant and partly non- 
Christian; now that Japanese colonies have 
planted their roots deep in half a score of 
States from Ohio to Texas and California; 
with one-tenth of all the population of Mexico 
moved across the border and no barrier what- 
ever erected against the remaining nine- 
tenths—the time when America will forever 
cease to possess even a considerable number 
of the old seed can be computed with toler- 
able accuracy. 

Let us give no consideration to the army 
of Chinese smuggled into America from Cuba, 
Canada, Mexico, and let us consent to over- 
look the mass of other nationals unregistered 
and almost unforbidden; let us draw what 
contentment we can from the fact that some 
fourteen thousand of these aspirants for a 


place in our national blood stream were 
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stopped at the border and deported, and that 
some few criminals and paupers are each year 
returned to their former homelands; let us 
consider just one little, almost negligible, 
factor in the progressing ruin of America as 
a Protestant democracy. Let us consider the 
Japs. 

Consider the little colony in Ohio, the 
workers in the onion-beds in the drained 
swamp-lands. 

A Jap man can not weed as many square 
yards of onions in a day as can an American. 
However, when the Jap calls into the contest 
his wife and his children, a dozen or more in 
number, his wife joining the struggle almost 
the day her last baby is recruited to the inter- 
racial life-and-death contest, the American is 
doomed. Consider further that the Ameri- 
ean wants for his family a decent home, his 
table covered with a tablecloth, and that he 
wants, too, his telephone and radio and his 
Ford car in which he goes to the church he 
supports; in a word, he wants for his children 
an education such as will make them valuable 
as citizens in a self-governing, self-respecting 
land. 

Eeonomically, his children are a financial 


burden till they have reached a considerable 
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age. The Jap is content to live in a single 
room and carry on there all the functions of 
life from birth to death. His children are 
financial assets from the cradle to the grave, 
the grandparents dragging themselves to the 
onion-beds, where they can eke out the bal- 
ance of their animal life, though the back has 
no longer the power to hold erect the broken 
body. 

Bear in mind that the little yellow man 
has already conquered one great race closely 
related to us in stature and feature and head 
shape, and taken from him his empire, though 
at first and in battle fifty Japs were no match 
for one Ainu. 

Gresham’s law worked surely enough in 
the Sunrise Empire, but it took some time. 

There are enough Japs in America to 
make it mathematically certain that they 
alone, without any other complications what- 
ever, will drive out the Saxons from Amer- 
ica, through the fruitful cradle of the cheap 
life and the empty cradle of the proud race 
seeking to make life worthy of divine sonship. 

The answer to this threat is not through 
hate, but through love. Child labor must 
cease on the farms, or the Saxon is doomed 


on the farms. 
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Slum-houses must also be banished from 
the farms, or the old stock must depart from 
them. 

Congress might well enact laws making 
illegal interstate commerce in agricultural 
produce that had been in any part produced 
by child labor, or by labor housed in domi- 
ciles of a standard repugnant to ideals of 
American civilization. This would make it 
certain that Jap babies born in the future 
would be the objects of love and paternal sac- 
rifice, and not born to a brutal slavery be- 
cause they were wanted, ere they could talk, 
in the eternal bondage that will drag human- 
ity down from lacking little of being divine 
to a depth lacking the liberty of the beast. 

The tide of moral outrage that can accom- 
plish this must be the hatred of human sla- 
very; it will make onions cost five cents more 
the barrel, and cotton one or two mills the 
pound more than in the past. 

The difference will not be noted in retail 
buying; but it is a cheap price indeed to pay 
for the saving of America as a land worth 
living in. 

Another thing that should be borne in 
mind is that, since the farm is the seed-bed 


of replenishment for our civilization, no one 
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should be allowed to farm land or own land 
who is not acceptable at once as a citizen. 
Instinctively, most nations have realized the 
necessity of this great principle. Japan has 
well learned it. No Chinaman can buy a farm 
in Japan. If in that respect we would copy 
the laws of Japan, we would make no mistake. 
The-farmer in America is sick from an 
ill he does not understand; it is a fatal ill- 
ness. He is being strangled to death by a 
competitive labor that can underlive the slave 
labor of the past: a labor that has no banjo 
on its knee, with no mellow sense of humor; 
the competition of a sinister little man is 
deadly earnest, laboring tirelessly, feverishly, 
to gain numerical power and entrench himself 
as irresistibly in America as he has in his 
own land. 
If America is so selfish that it would 
rather have beet sugar at a fraction of a cent 
less cost, then selfishness will slay us. The 
Christian ideal of sacrificing to-day for to- 
morrow, sacrificing ourselves for our children, 
our stomachs for our souls, will alone save us. 
Better housing and child-labor movements 
have been always purely Christian. New re- 
ligionists have told us this is mere emotional 


sentimentality, that we must cut out senti- 
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mentality and tenderness and think of hard- 
ness alone. It is sentiment alone that can 
save our civilization. 

Sweatshops were banished, not by eugen- 
ists, but by sentimentalists, and the sweat- 
shop must go from the country as well as the 
city; and our sugar and vegetables and beef 
must show a clean slate, free from slavery, 
from the grain the cattle eat to the table 
where they are consumed. The accomplish- 
ment of this result can rest only with pa- 
triotic bodies that will remember and that 
will watch. We want America to be dotted 
with millions of happy homes, its landscapes 
made beautiful; we want its countryside filled 
with laughter of children and youth. 

We want to see consolidated schoolhouses 
filled with children preparing to uphold the 
traditions of a glorious ancestry. We want 
to see country homes where Americans can 
live as Americans, where the children are 
given to study and play, and where the aged 
lay down their burdens too heavy to be longer 
borne, and wait calmly for a little while, lis- 
tening to the laughter of children, till the 
summons comes to put off the garments of 
pilgrimage and enter into a fullness of life 


reserved for the children of God. 
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That is a better picture for America’s 
countryside than one dotted with slum-hovels; 
the aged and broken bent with toil, yet crawl- 
ing through the fields to render the last hard 
tribute of labor ere they fall exhausted back 
into the soil, to render it fertile with their 
bones; and a childhood robbed of its joy, sen- 
tenced to the labor of slavery. 


Japs In AMEBIOA. 


Three thousand years ago the islands of 
Japan were inhabited by a tall, light-colored 
race—the Ainu. About two thousand years 
ago a few little yellow men appeared on the 
coasts of Japan. They were timid. They 
came with apologies and in humility, in no 
way holding themselves on terms of equality 
with the stalwart, bearded race that dom- 
inated the land. 

The waste lands were acceptable to them. 
Tasks uncongenial to the rulers were thank- 
fully taken by these little people. So humble 
were their living requirements that what 
barely sufficed for the living of the lordly 
Ainu meant riotous luxury for the humble im- 
migrants. Their numbers rapidly grew. The 
superior race increased, as always, less rap- 
idly in number. 
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Seldom, however, did the little immigrants 
dare to meet the great ruling race in a clash 
of wills. The Caucasian men were always 
right. Hven in cases where the newcomers 
vastly outnumbered the whites they dared not 
meet them in battle. 

That this is true is shown by one of the 
earliest pieces of literature in the Japanese 
language. The early Japanese hero, Jimmu, 
gathering his followers, invited a great com- 
pany of Ainu to a feast. The Ainu were as- 
siduously plied with rice beer till they were 
thoroughly drunk, then Jimmu gave a pre- 
concerted signal. Thereupon the captain of 
the band struck up a song. The traitors drew 
their weapons and stabbed their drunken 
guests, slaughtering them to the last man— 
so that there were no eaters left. The de- 
lighted victors looked up to heaven and 
laughed. The song they made ran thus: 

““Though folks say that one Yemishi is a 
match for a hundred men, they do not so 
much as resist.’’ (‘‘The Japanese Nation in 
Evolution,’’ Griffis, p. 28.) 

After such victories, women of the Ainu, 
widowed by the massacre, were absorbed by 
the victorious Japs; but Ainu blood more of- 


ten doubtless entered the blood of the hum- 
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bler strain in a less formal way, as has been 
the case in America, the resulting mixed breed 
always falling to the lot of the humbler strain. 
That this increasingly rich admixture of 
white blood radically changed the character 
of the little immigrants is abundantly clear, 
in due course giving the little men courage to 
face the Ainu in battle. 

That the rapid increase in numbers of the 
humbler strain, together with the infiltration 
of the white blood, in due course inclined vic- 
tories increasingly to the newcomers, is also 
evident. 

The Ainu holding himself superior and 
apart, refusing to amalgamate in a legitimate 
way, nevertheless passed much of his blood to 
his small rival. 

Movements that cover two thousand years 
are not recognized as movements at all by 
contemporaries. Such are too slow. 

Looking back, however, we see that the 
Ainu who refused to amalgamate with the 
lesser strain were either exterminated or 
pushed to the northern margins of the islands, 
where the Japs could not live because of the 
rigors of the climate. Beyond doubt the Ainu 
contributed the element to the Japanese race 


which has made them different from any race 
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of colored people in the world. In these days 
it is doubtful if any pure-bred Ainu exists, 
as the race at present has a skin of reddish 
tinge. Else the Ainu never bred out pigment 
from his skin as his fellows of the mainland 
did, though Russians to-day, in the lower 
walks, certainly are not a pure-white race. 
In Japan the white element is very strong, 
particularly in the higher walks of life. 
How did the little brown men originally 
come to Japan? No one knows. They may 
have been shipwrecked on its shores; they 
may have come as slaves or captives in war. 
That they dwelt for centuries in a condition 
of acknowledged inferiority side by side with 
the great dominant race is beyond quibble. 
That their rise to power came, not from su- 
perior virtues or prowess, but solely by ab- 
sorbing the blood of their overlords, and by 
greater fecundity, is clearly established. 
That this process required two thousand 
years proves beyond doubt that the original 
infiltration was extremely small in numbers, 
certainly nothing in any way approaching the 
infiltration of Japs in America to-day. 
Consider the Hawaiian Islands, already in 
fact a Japanese colony; that California is 
probably already yielding more Japanese chil- 
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dren than all the old American stock are add- 
ing to the census of the commonwealth; that 
ten States already have thriving Japanese 
colonies; that we already have many more 
Japs within our national borders than there 
were French in Canada when that country 
was annexed by Britain. 

Consider that at the present rate of in- 
crease there will be a hundred million of 
French-Canadian blood in America and Can- 
ada in a period similar to the time since 
Canada became British, and it may well be 
seen that a race like the Canadian French, 
able to live happily on a little, to say nothing 
of a race like the Japs, to whom what the 
French throw away would be a competence, 
will with startling rapidity outbreed and dis- 
place a high-standard race like the old-blood 
Americans! 

Now, consider that added to this problem 
we already have fifteen million negroes, that 
we have millions of Mexican Indians within 
our borders now, and no bar whatever to mil- 
lions more in Mexico who under present laws 
must be counted as potential Americans, and 
we have a bloc of thirty millions of potential 
colored Americans, wholly ignoring a quar- 


ter-million American Indians who in due 
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course will be absorbed into our national 
blood stream. 

Under present conditions we might cross 
off the thirty million negroes and Mexicans 
within and near our border, and be assured 
that within a few hundred years America 
would be colored; for families of ten to fif- 
teen, as the Japs produce, do not take long 
to reach numerical ascendancy. 

With a potential group of thirty millions 
of colored people already available and near 
at hand, the few hundred thousands of Japs 
now in the United States and Hawaii become 
a problem that will test the statesmanship of 
our nation as it has never previously been 
tested. 


The Japanese birth-rate in California is.......... 68.9 per 1,000 
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The net increase of births over deaths............ 57.1 per 1,000 
The white birth-rate for the State is 
TOs WHItOeGeCAtn-TALe 1S.....4.-..--assseseocsoe-ts 


The net increase of the whites in the State is 6.0 per 1,000 


For the total registration area of the 
United States the figures are: 
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The figures for all colored populations of 
the U. S. are: 


Births’ 202 ae 27.9 per 1,000 
Deaths occccacrcia cree ccc cence topcoat als ee 15:9 eoSee oe 
Net colored increase... eee 12.0 per 1,000 
In the cities the colored rate for the U. S. is..25.4 per 1,000 
Suess dée ths te. o en a ce LOA 


Net growth of colored population in the cities 6.0 per 1,000 


While the growth of whites in the cities 
of the U. S. is: 


WB of 8 ete eee er ee ne 24.0 per 1,000 
DORs: eb cst saeecsten eeensneccs Sees reece ene BU OO EG 
INCE) otecn Sen teteccdcccessnuss sncceestecechsgeseeicnceser <a toca 11.8 per 1,000 


Thus in the cities the net increase of 
whites from excess of births over deaths is 
nearly double that of all colored. In Califor- 
nia, however, the Japs are included in the city 
figures, and, according to Gresham’s law (ap- 
plied to races), we find the white rate in 
California cities startlingly low—less than 
half that of the U. S. as a whole: 


EBA CIS  aeesvacaraceoes at censeanethnaseeneaecteetatieas elec teaee ee eee 19.3 per 1,000 
Deaths oe aero sch eseenttbovccrate ecaneeeee ra oe Sree bt UU 
II) a ere 5.8 per 1,000 


While the colored figures for the cities of 


California, including the Japs, reverse the 
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figures for colored populations in cities, as 
follows: 


ISEEGRES) 2p so ane SR Sa 40.4 per 1,000 
HOS UGE ae ea Eee cocci ea cae conncaaie\ncnncaseauasaneviacosens TSOrss Gace 
IS GOODE oe nea 21.5 per 1,000 


Thus indicating that the extremely high 
Jap average for the State holds in the cities; 
their low death-rate also brings the low net 
of the negro average up to over three times 
the white average net growth. 

We thus have two startling figures: the 
Jap net growth for the State, 57.1, and the 
white growth of 6.0, almost exactly ten times 
as rapid a growth for the Japs in the State 
of California as for the whites, and the white 
growth in California cities less than half the 
rate for the whole U. S. This, of course, ap- 
plies to increase from births alone, and does 
not include mere movements of population. 

These figures do not do full justice to the 
possibilities of the Jap. There must be an 
extremely small percentage of the Japs of 
marriagable age, for the number of children 
is so large relatively. If the figures included 
married couples only, it would be seen, doubt- 
less, that the increase among the Japs is not 


ten, but twenty times as fast as that of the 
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whites. It must be further remembered that 
the supply of picture brides did not nearly 
meet the demand before our laws excluded the 
Jap. . 

That the Jap in the State is increasing 
twenty times as fast as the white population, 
counting only married couples, seems not un- 
reasonable to believe. The Japs marry far 
younger than the white stock, so that there 
is a further great advantage here to the Jap. 
Under present laws, without child-labor laws 
and compulsory-education laws and minimum- 
wage laws and better-housing laws, Califor- 
nia is certain to become a Japanese common- 
wealth within the lifetime of children now 
living. 

Already a hundred of their Buddhist tem- 
ples pierce the fair skies of California, and 
within a measurable time California will be 
a new Japan, with the majority of voters 
Buddhist and yellow. 

There were, on July 1, 1921, 76,679 Japs 
in California, about the same as the number 
of French in Canada when it was conquered 
by the British. The French Canadians have 
increased thirty-eight-fold since that time, 
but the Japs will need no such period to fill 


California with an equal population. There 
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is a threat of upheaval here that may well 
make every white American grow cold! 

(For these figures we are indebted to the 
Department of Commerce, ‘‘Birth Statistics 
fore! pp. 11 and 13.) 

That all colored races are inclined quickly 
to amalgamate when there is no great relig- 
ious bar is well known. If Mexicans were 
still Catholic, and the Japs Buddhists, and 
the negroes Baptists and Methodists, the case 
would be different; but the Mexicans are in- 
creasingly becoming Bolshevist-Monist (new 
religion), and the Japs, in educated circles, 
Monists, and the negroes have an increasing 
number of intelligentsia in their ranks, as 
well as millions wholly irreligious. It is evi- 
dent that there is plenty of room for amalga- 
mation of the three races, the negro element 
bringing in an enormous white content. 

Leaders of great astuteness are certain to 
be thrown up, and, if social injustice is in- 
dulged in by the white race, embittering the 
whole colored element, it is certain that the 
whole colored mass will form a bloc. 

A fusion of Japs with half-white negroes 
might produce interesting repercussions in 
social and political life. The white element in 


the Jap meeting the white element in the 
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negro might produce explosive results of 
which all would be fully aware. 

In any event, an increasing number of 
leaders will certainly emerge from the colored 
section of our people, and, if the colored ele- 
ment becomes embittered and is further sat- 
urated with infusions of white blood, led awry 
by propaganda from Moscow and with hidden 
guidance from Japanese patriotic societies, 
we may see the colored element amalgamated 
with a race-conscious Japanese element and 
ridden to the latter’s ends, America ultimate- 
ly becoming, not a new Europe, but a new 
Asia. 

The sinister and significant feature of the 
colored problem in America is not the negro 
nor the Mexican Indian, but the Jap. His in- 
dustry and frugality and persistence enable 
him to underlive the white race by a wide 
margin. The negro, inheriting none of the 
Mongolian canniness, offers no such problem. 
The negro soon rises to the requirements of 
the white neighbor, and in the cities his fam- 
ilies become safely small. The negro has been 
absorbed in Sicily, in Greece, in Portugal, and 
doubtless also in Scandinavia, where it would 
seem that he originally formed the Thrall 
element of the population (‘‘with sooty and 
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grotesque face and protruding heel’’), leaving 
no trace save in the conformation of the na- 
tional skull. The Jap tells a different story. 
He has absorbed one great white race, and be 
assured he will never be absorbed in America. 

Multiply his number here, not by thirty- 
eight, as the French in Canada have in so 
very short a time been multiplied, but, includ- 
ing Hawai, by only what may happen in the 
life of a single man, only by three or four. 
Saturate Mexico with Japs, let them mingle 
their blood with the Mexicans, and come over 
by other millions; let them form a colored 
bloc in America, and add a million criminals, 
a vast proletarian multitude in the cities who 
might look to Moscow rather than to Wash- 
ington, and conceive of a war in which some 
European power might be joined by Russia 
and Japan against America, and then that 
a few Legislatures actually follow the Wis- 
consin proposal and dismiss their national 
guard; conceive of a pacifist element (for 
some strange reason favored strongly by the 
Monists in America) that would reduce our 
army to impotence, and America might be 
overwhelmed more quickly than Russia fell, 
the Bolshevist-Monist, Jap-colored blocs hav- 


ing carefully planned the event. 
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Such a victory would Japanize America 
with startling rapidity. As the dominant 
race, backed up by immigration en masse 
from Japan, the colored peoples would soon 
be Japanized in blood and national life. But 
the white stock would not need to be mas- 
sacred nor driven out. The Jap being able to 
underlive his white neighbor would soon close 
the nurseries of the whites by the bursting 
abundance of his own. 

Such a picture, however, need not be 
drawn, to make certain that America will in 
due course be colored and Japanized. To ac- 
complish that end in this day would involve 
a revolution or war, both events that every 
nation has repeatedly seen. But, without 
either, the operation of that law which in 
finance we call Gresham’s law, as applied to 
currency, makes it certain that the cheaper 
life always drives out the higher, as the 
cheaper money always drives the dearer from 
circulation. 

It took two thousand years to complete the 
process in Japan, but in America, with the 
seed-bed of thirty million colored people al- 
ready at hand, and with Hawaii Japanized, 
and California and nine other States planted 


with vigorously growing colonies, it will need 
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very little time indeed, as national history 
goes, to see this land a new Japan. 

Already a hundred Buddhist temples have 
arisen in California alone, and, through the 
peaceful fruitfulness of the cradle as matters 
stand to-day, America has lost her future as 
a white and Christian nation. 

As one State after another receives its 
colony of Japs, in due course the nation will 
become aroused. But in another generation 
these Japs will be voters, and, in States that 
are evenly balanced, nothing is more certain 
than that politicians will be as glad to have 
Buddhist votes, or any other kind of votes, 
as they are to-day. 

Outbursts are, however, certain. Massa- 
cres are probable, with international compli- 
cations. War may originate in this way. 

What solution has mechanistic evolution? 
Its solution is to devote its strength to the 
extirpation of Christianity! Then it can 
start to solve the problem! We can not wait. 
Let us see if the necessity is a hindrance or 
a help. The solution must be one of love, not 
one of hate. 

We shall not need any help from the 
mechanistic biologists. Strangely enough, for 


all their fury they have no help to offer. We 
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shall have to go to two theologians for the 
scientific laws that will solve our problem: 
Mendel, the Catholic theologian, and Malthus, 
the Church of England theologian. 

We know from Mendel that a race that is 
moral and seeks to keep itself distinct, sep- 
arate, will do so, and that the lower race, less 
anxious to maintain itself, will through in- 
filtration absorb the blood of the higher race. 

From Malthus we know that mankind in- 
creases in direct relation to food, and that 
different kinds of men multiply broadly in 
proportion to the food there is for that par- 
ticular kind of men. That does not mean 
that, if a living were offered for a poet lau- 
reate, a nation would always be certain of a 
surpassing poet. It means that, if there are 
livings for a hundred men as painters, in due 
course there will be a hundred men to take 
the livings. 

There are complications, however. For 
example, there is plenty of food in France, 
yet France is stationary in population, while 
the Canadian French increase with tremen- 
dous rapidity. French land laws are partly 
responsible for the condition there. 

Also, what is a living for a Jap, for in- 


stance, would be starvation for an American. 
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Man for man, an American farmer is more 
than a match for a Jap farmer; he can pro- 
duce more. The Jap lives in a shed, and his 
fourteen children with him. His manure-pile 
is the playground of his children, if they have 
a moment for play. Furthermore, his enor- 
mous family become productive almost as 
soon as they can walk. 

Nursing mothers are field-hands, and lit- 
tle more is required to live on than for so 
many sparrows. 

That American gardeners and farmers can 
not meet such subhuman competition need not 
be supported by the wealth of proof avail- 
able. As Montaville Flowers has pointed out 
so clearly, it means always the disappear- 
ance of the American competitor. The Jap 
can overbid for the use of land, and nothing 
is better established by history than that the 
man who tills the soil will ultimately own it. 

For a very long time the sentimental 
Christian people of America have been urg- 
ing child-labor laws. They believe that, since 
of such is the kingdom of heaven, since Christ 
so forcefully declaimed against any who 
should oppress one of these little ones, chil- 
dren are entitled to their childhood as chil- 


dren, and not as labor slaves, 
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The application of this principle of Chris- 
tianity would result in such child-labor laws 
that immense families would not be financial 
assets, but financial liabilities. 

If, further, every child be required to be 
in school at least till the completion of the 
eighth grade, as a right that every resident in 
America may claim, the teeming families of 
the Japs would respond to the new economic 
law; and families, becoming financial burdens 
instead of assets, would conform more to the 
American standard. 

It will not be necessary for the new relig- 
ion to kill Christianity, then, to escape the 
menace of a colored America; on the con- 
trary, the only possible salvation of white 
America lies in invoking the protection to 
child life which Christianity demands. 

Child-labor laws, born of the Christian 
conscience, can alone bring racial salvation. 

The Jap as an individual is not the equal 
of the American; shorn of the cruel profits 
from baby and child and wife labor, he at 
once loses his advantage and takes a disad- 
vantageous position as to survival in threat- 
ening numbers. 

But a living may mean more than food. 


To Americans it does, but to the Jap any 
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hovel is a habitation, if not a home. We be- 
lieve that every future American is entitled to 
a decent home life. Slum-living conditions 
produce the slum man. Slums are a crime 
against civilization, for which civilization 
must pay, possibly with its life. The slum 
habitation is a threat against civilization, for 
it enables the substandard man to live and 
multiply without producing a fair fruitage in 
exchange for his habitation. 

Christian America has had the slum dwell- 
ing upon its conscience for years. The elim- 
ination of the slum dwelling—a program rest- 
ing almost wholly on the Christian conscience 
and dependent solely on the Christian vote— 
would be, next to child-labor laws, the might- 
iest defense against the multiplication of the 
substandard man. The fact that thirty and 
forty people sleep in one unventilated and 
practically unlighted room, and live and move 
and have their being, are born and die there, 
is an indictment against our Christianity, and, 
if unstopped, will kill it. 

Let us make this matter clear. The old 
American stock, man for man, can produce 
more and does produce more than any other 
man of any other stock. The American farm- 


er or factory worker, man for man, outpro- 
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duces any other race by a wide margin. Other 
peoples produce more per acre than Ameri- 
cans, but not more per man! Now, if the 
Christian conscience of America enacts child- 
labor laws and laws against women laboring 
in the fields, the competition narrows down to 
a man-to-man competition, and may the best 
man win. 

Housing laws must be enacted if our civ- 
ilization is to continue. The slum must be 
eliminated from the city and from the coun- 
try. This might make our cotton cost a little 
more, it might make our vegetables cost a lit- 
tle more, it might make sugar cost a little 
more, but it would save our civilization. 

Personal profit will protest, temporary 
advantage will protest, it will require the 
backing of a vast body of conscientious peo- 
ple to bring about child-labor and _ better- 
housing laws, and there is no such body of 
people in America except the Christians, 
whom Monism wants to eliminate before 
starting to find out how to measure men, and 
what to measure men for, so as to breed bet- 
ter men. 

Adding the knowledge Malthus has given 
us to the light Mendel has given, and backing 


it with the great truths Christ gave us, we 
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know how to measure men and what to meas- 
ure them for. 

Better housing and elimination of child 
labor would give us individually men of more 
fruitful lives. Certainly the elimination of 
Christianity will not help solve the Jap or 
colored problem, but the Christian law of love 
will solve it utterly, and be fair at the same 
time to the colored races. 

Hateful methods would involve us with 
Japan in a hideously costly war; and any war 
might introduce elements, if we were pushed 
to extremes to attain victory, which might 
wreck our civilization. Japan, Russia, col- 
ored Asia, the Mohammedan world—who 
knows what allies might arise to fight in a 
new world war? To eject the Japs might 
start this great chain. 

The choice, then, lies between an applica- 
tion of Christianity and a world cataclysm. 

What we seem to need is, not less Chris- 
tianity, but more. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE SAXON AND THE FARM. 


OO much importance is put upon biolog- 

ical considerations and not enough upon 
economic and social conditions in the survival 
of racial elements placed in competition. 

Huntington, in ‘‘The Character of Races,’’ 
is thus bewildered by the history of the Pelas- 
gians who enjoyed the same climate (to which 
he attributes so great an influence) as the 
great races that overwhelmed them, yet these 
Pelasgians were a despised and inferior race 
and readily accepted serfdom. 

Myers, in his lecture on ‘‘Greek Lands 
and the Greek People,’’ can not account for 
the strange phenomenon of the disappearance 
of the racial characteristics of the ‘‘blonde 
giants’’ who conquered Grecian lands, nor of 
the merging of the racial characteristics of 
the Venetian conquerors in Crete, nor for the 
failure of Mediterranean invaders of Ana- 
tolia to preserve their racial entity. 

The answer is extremely simple, if we bear 


in mind that in each case it was the conqueror 
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who disappeared and the meek who sur- 
vived. 

The conqueror despised the plow, his fam- 
ilies under prosperity tended to become small, 
heiresses were sought in marriage and won 
by superior young men. ‘These ladies were 
heiresses because they were only daughters; 
and thus the aristocratic ruling race had died, 
and not, as Huntington and others suppose, 
because of malaria, for the rulers lived on 
the heights where their castles were easily 
defended, and the serfs and helots lived in the 
malarial lowlands that they tilled. 

One reason that the meek always inherit 
the earth is that more of them are born! 

Long ago Christ laid down a great bio- 
logical principle. He said the meek shall in- 
herit the earth. The Kaiser did not believe 
this, our forefathers did not heed it, and we 
may dislike it, but none the less it is true. 

Let us see why this is true, and, if pos- 
sible, profit by the knowledge. This adver- 
tisement appeared in a Cincinnati paper, 
‘‘Wanted, colored or foreign miners’’—for a 
coal mine in West Virginia. They were not 
wanted because they would do more or better 
work, but because they would accept wages 


and living conditions unacceptable to Ameri- 
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cans. Because the meek will accept these con- 
ditions, they always drive out the more ex- 
acting. Christ did not invent this law, but 
He knew it two thousand years ago. In Rus- 
sia, in Egypt, in Greece, in Rome, in France, 
in Ireland, in America, always and every- 
where finally the man who tills the soil ulti- 
mately owns it. 

Secondly, the soil has been the only great 
source of replenishment for population. 

No further proof is needed of the accuracy 
of the teaching of the untaught Galilean than 
this, that the meek always have and always 
will inherit the earth, and the lordly will 
always perish. 

Study the movement and survival of races, 
dig into midden heaps and graveyards of for- 
gotten civilizations, and you can not fail to 
learn this lesson. 

The long heads have always beaten the 
broad heads in battle, but the broad heads 
have always finally supplanted the long heads. 

The long heads have conquered and ruth- 
lessly destroyed, the long heads established 
their feudalisms, but in due course the broad 
heads held title to the long heads’ land. 

In these latter days some illuminated ones 


propose to discover a way to reverse this 
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process and make the current of history run 
the other way. They tigerishly scream out at 
the teaching of the Nazarene and spit upon 
His teaching of meekness. 

The biologists and the publicists of Ger- 
many, and finally the statesmen of Germany, 
erected the greatest machine of all time, co- 
ordinating the army with the schoolroom, 
training a nation, a group of nations, to fight 
against this teaching of the Nazarene; but 
when it was over the meek alone had won. 
The proud men with their shining armor, the 
ferocious supermen, found rest in millions of 
graves over which the meek for all eternity 
shall plow in perpetual possession. The stars 
in their courses not only fight for Sisera, but 
for the meek everywhere. 

Great races have always failed in the past 
through the operation of extremely simple 
laws whom no one but Christ ever noted; 
Christ did not ordain these laws; they were 
operative before the Christian religion was 
given to the world, and they will apply even 
though men turn away from the worship of 
God in the Christian way, and to the new 
religion of devil-worship. 

The Christian teaching, that fruitfulness 


is honorable, has had a hard struggle with 
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the human understanding and with human 
pride. 

But idleness eats up estates; absenteeism 
soon loses possession of the soil, and its own- 
ership reverts in due course to the man who 
ean make it most profitable. 

In America that means Jews, Japs, Rus- 
sians, Mexicans, Portuguese, Negroes, French 
Canadians; while the Saxons go to the cities, 
to California and Florida, leaving a scant 
progeny. The Saxons must either till the soil 
or lose the soil, and losing the soil they lose 
the nation. 

Living in idleness means that one must 
have an inherited capital of some magnitude; 
but that fortune divided between a family re- 
duces the capital to a point where polite idle- 
ness is impossible; and in a very few genera- 
tions the family utterly disappears. A very 
brief study of noble families in any land 
makes this quite clear. 

The thing that has saved much great blood 
in England is the fact that but one, the oldest 
male member of the family, inherits the 
means of idleness, the balance being thrown 
back into the fruitful class. Thus but one 
member of each family is ruined through idle- 


ness, and for that reason America is extreme- 
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ly rich in the blood of younger brothers and 
sisters of noble idlers, whose blood has, of 
course, utterly perished. 

There is, however, a eugenic teaching 
here of significance, and we commend this 
study to the new religionists who frankly con- 
fess that they do not know how nor what to 
study, nor with what to measure accomplish- 
ment. We urge upon them the study of how 
to preserve great strains. Our suggestion is 
a simple one, but we did not originate it; we 
got it from that Christianity which the new 
religionists say must first be destroyed before 
they can contentedly start to study the great 
question. If the meek shall inherit the earth, 
it is imperative that great strains to be pre- 
served must remain meek; that they must, in 
a word, take the form of a servant; and the 
greater they are the greater must be their 
service. 

But, while the number of comparative 
idlers the world can support is strictly lim- 
ited, the number of servants has never equaled 
the supply. For leaders we have multitudi- 
nous aspirants, but of servants never enough. 
We have brought servants over in chains; 
we have indentured them; we have forced 


them to come to us. 
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Now, if the Jap can make the land yield 
more than the Saxon, our land will in due 
course pass to the Jap. If the Virginian will 
live in Richmond and allow a black man to 
farm his acres, in due course Virginia will 
have a multitude of colored people, and a 
scant veneer of whites. 

In early days there were 9,000 lots or por- 
tions for full citizens of Sparta. There were 
30,000 portions for lower citizens. Herodo- 
tus says there were 8,000 full citizens at the 
time of the Persian War, 490 B. C. 

Xenophon indicates 1,500 at the time of 
the battle of Leuctra, 371 B. C. 

Aristotle gives the figure of 1,000 at 300 
B. C., while in the days of Cleomenes (220 
B. C.), there were but 700. (Huntington, in 
‘Character of Races,’’ p. 246.) 

The great estate of Carolina will pass 
from the lordly millionaire’s family to the 
family of the negroes who cultivate it. The 
great estate will disintegrate and be lopped 
off piece by piece. It will fall into hands that 
can make it yield five per cent., and no one 
can permanently do that but the man whose 
very hands grasp the plow. 

The family that regards life as a chance 


to get rather than to give has the death sen- 
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tence imposed on it from the beginning of 
time. 

The solution of this problem lies wholly 
with Christianity. If Christian ideals re- 
garding better housing, and limited hours of 
labor, and against the employment of women 
and children in field labor, were obeyed, then 
only the strongest and most intelligent and 
moral farmers could survive. That would 
instantly eliminate most inferior strains, and 
permit the cultivation of the land only by 
those who are as virile and intelligent and 
moral as the Saxons. The best would win, 
and once again our soil would be tilled by a 
great and noble race, which would replenish 
our cities and save our civilization from the 
threat that now darkens our future like a 
sentence of doom which has already been 
pronounced, and which can be averted only 
by the operation of a new condition. An elec- 
tive Christianity will not work; we must have 
a complete Christianity; it is extremely sim- 
ple, but there is not a part which is not essen- 
tial. The Lawgiver who ordained chemical 
and electrical action also rules the social life 
of men. 

There is, then, a very definite relation be- 


tween the sentimental propaganda for child- 
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labor laws, minimum wage, the enforced 
schooling of all children, better housing, and 
the like. The Christian conscience of Amer- 
ica has alone borne the burden of these move- 
ments. The eugenists have opposed or ig- 
nored them, not realizing that without them 
the ‘‘meek’’ will inherit America in a very 
few generations. 

Prof. Ralph A. Felton, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, offers illuminating figures (quoted from 
the Nebraska Farmer) on the relative cost of 
living on a farm in 1880 and in 1924. The 
figures apply to the same farm and for the 
same family in two different generations. 

It is obvious that without child-labor laws, 
minimum-wage laws, better-housing laws ap- 
plicable to the farm, compulsory education of 
children and other ‘‘sentimental’’ laws, that 
group of farmers willing to accept the 1880 
standard of living must drive out the family 
insisting on the 1924 standard. The figures 
follow: 


1880 1924 
Tight Man Qeip keeps cccceceascescecseesnstreeeeres $ 1.73 $ 99.00 
OO Gr eno. oes ceecectec ss ace et a 52.00 447.73 
COA oot Vein ghar chee ast are ee 93.68 280.15 
‘Phree children: sc. ee ee eee 61.81 411.43 
Ohi hide cee oe keen eee 72.20 95.07 
Doctor: and) medicine...2 2. < sccecceese 6.40 167.70 
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She, ONC 0. arenas 2.50 161.70 
UTE DSa AWG) Vi CAULONS _...--oe-n-cocancececnecacsees —— 22.26 
PASINTISOBUBTIES iasccnsiencacce-coseonnecdewennnancenseneee-ne —- 27.65 
General operations: coal, gas, auto, 
LEY SS OS i: a a 14,96 669.51 
IVES CUA T COUS HF oan scence na snn cee sncancene 16.17 159.82 
UNOS. S25 nea ee $321.45 $2,563.62 


This largely explains why whole counties 
have seen the almost total disappearance of 
the old American stock, which has been sup- 
planted by newer strains willing to work 
women and children-in the fields and forego 
the radio and amusements and cultural ex- 
penditures and domestic conveniences, living 
far below even the 1880 standard of Ameri- 
cans. 

This is part of that ‘‘sentimentalism’’ 
which new decalogs seek to eliminate, but 
which alone will turn the advantage back to 
superior strains. 

Long ago, in a garden prepotent with all 
manner of fruit, a tempter with a serpent’s 
cunning suggested to a simple pair that life 
might be made an utter adventure, that a lit- 
tle experimental testing of evil as well as of 
good would make them godlike in experience. 
How could one assume to write a new decalog 


who has not penetrated the teaching of this 
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garden scene, made plain so the simple might 
understand? 

Adventure is not the goal of life, but fruit- 
fulness! The meek producers, not the gay 
adventurers, inherit the earth. All laws which 
elevate the dignity of the fruitful classes, all 
examples by which productiveness is given 
dignity, help to preserve our race. When 
it becomes beneath the dignity of an old 
American to be a carpenter, the race is 
doomed. 

The Christian religion uniquely elevates 
the tasks of the meek, and lends them solemn 
dignity. When our race spurns fruitful liv- 
ing and seeks an easier way, the great race 
will pass. Farmers aND Farmina. 

Cato said (200 B. C.): ‘‘The agricultural 
population produces the bravest men, the 
most valiant soldiers, and the class of citizens 
least given of all to evil.’’ 

Mr. Henry Ford and others have enor- 
mously reduced the number of husbandmen 
required to produce a given quantity of food 
from the soil. 

Every automobile used on the farm re- 
leases five to ten acres needed for pasturage 


and the production of oats and corn, and 
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every tractor or threshing-machine—in brief, 
every machine given to the farmer—reduces 
the number of husbandmen required to feed 
the world. The farmer’s growing knowledge 
and efficiency further serve the purpose of 
reducing his necessary numbers. 

The improvement of live stock, better seed 
selection, increased prolificacy of poultry, bet- 
ter roads, better mail service, home-lighting 
systems, washing-machines for the farm wife 
—all these thousand helps decrease the num- 
bers needed on the farm. 

The National Industrial Conference Board 
is authority for the statement that the pro- 
portion of farmers had dropped nearly 26 
per cent., and the proportion of farm labor- 
ers nearly 50 per cent., in the fifty years be- 
tween 1870 and 1920. 

Thomas Jefferson felt that a democracy 
could be founded best, and possibly only, on 
an agricultural population. Bearing these 
matters in mind, it might well be thought that 
any means which restores in some degree the 
number formerly needed upon the farms to 
produce the food the world requires is not a 
final misfortune, but a benefit. 

The infinitude of pests that afflict the 
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indicate a lack of oversight of the universe, 
in truth indicate quite the reverse. 

The boll weevil did not ruin the South, but 
he did eliminate many ignorant, low-grade 
planters who could not be induced to buy or 
develop a seed maturing earlier than the 
weevil could get under way. 

The boll weevil already has one monument 
to his credit in the South. 

The European corn-borer bids fair to be 
as great a blessing to the cause of civilization 
as the weevil. 

He may bring grief to many individuals, 
but he will surely bring more families to the 
farm to produce the food the world wants, 
and he will eliminate from the farms many 
unprogressive and ignorant farmers. 

The multitudinous army of pests, old and 
new, that give grief to the orchardist, gar- 
dener, stock-raiser and farmer may be as for- 
tuitous as the mechanistic atheists think, but 
that they work out the eugenic salvation of 
the world none can doubt. 

Ignorance, lassitude, indifference on the 
farm spell speedy elimination. 

So long as the farm is the seed-bed of the 
cities, we may well thank God for that strange 
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hitherto unknown pests, demanding co-opera- 
tion, vigilance, intelligence, upon the farm. 

That the farm, the sheep range, the moun- 
tains and the deserts have ever been the great 
sources of a renewed humanity we are clearly 
shown by history. 

When races have been ruined by the so- 
phistication and artificiality of the cities, a 
fresh seeding of the earth has come always 
from the forests, the deserts, the plains and 
the mountains. Thence have come prophets 
and thinkers. These solitudes breed no doubt- 
ers. The immanence of God has almost over- 
powered the faithful there. No one there 
thinks of life as an ‘‘utter adventure’’ in 
which ‘‘natural impulses”’ are to be followed. 
In these people is ever present a ‘‘fear of the 
Lord.’’ 

Repression, not self-expression, has been 
their meat and drink. It has come as a mat- 
ter of life or death from the beginning. The 
frontier baby learns to check its crying at 
the behest of the mother, lest an enemy hear 
and slay it. The desert child learns to check 
its tendency to drink water with abandon, for 
it must be able to abstain long and greatly if 
it would live through a critical day. Always 
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Strangely enough, repression makes up a 
large part of all life. ‘‘Thou shalt not!’’ is 
the chief ingredient of the training of the wild 
creatures as well. The mother inculcates her 
taboos the hour her offspring’s eyes are open. 
Those who do not learn this lesson of repres- 
sion soon perish. Thou shalt not stray far 
from the family nest! Thou shalt not become 
too boisterous in play. Always thou shalt 
not! 

All savages as well as the wild creatures 
of the forests have their ‘‘shalt nots.’? Thou 
shalt not dwell in an igloo in which a death 
has come! Thou shalt drink no water that 
has not first been in a copper kettle cere- 
monially offered to the gods, and incidentally 
has come into contact with chemicals which 
the devotee does not know exist! Always 
thou shalt not! The French have put this 
matter well in a proverb. ‘‘The heart hath 
reasons which the mind can not understand.’’ 

There are deep reasons for this strength 
that comes from the hills and the deserts. If 
a little learning is a dangerous thing, in what 
desperate danger must they stand who listen 
to the primer wisdom of the newly learned 
who in three years’ graduate study have out- 
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have been those who said that the cities ex- 
terminated populations. 

Quebec exterminates no populations! 
French-Canadian cities exterminate no one! 
It is not the cities, but atheism, that exter- 
minates the dwellers of the cities. 

The ruralist knows quite well that the 
thing he does to the grain does not account 
for its multiplication. There is a God of the 
harvest! The machinist of the cities too often 
thinks that, since he fashioned his cart and 
his house and the street and the images that 
adorn his temple, the gods have been a long 
time dead. The machinist has pushed God a 
very long way back. The ruralist glimpses 
Him in the forest and hears the rustle of His 
garments in the ripening grain. He represses 
his lower impulses and augments his higher 
impulses. This nearness of God, this semi- 
solitude which throws him upon the great 
first cause for his thoughts, for his daily 
bread, for his companionship, for his guid- 
ance, will, so long as it continues, provide a 
clear, pure spring of life to supply the stream 
which prevents the impulse-following cities 
from becoming everywhere a desert. 

Anything that makes probable a higher 


quality of ruralist at last helps the cities. 
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The rising price of land, the mounting cost 

of taxes, the increasing demand for automo- 
biles and gasoline and travel and enlarge- 
ment, make it certain that unintelligent farm- 
ing will be unprofitable and unsatisfactory. 
In a single year one-third of all the farms in 
a Central State are said to have been lost to 
their owners through foreclosure or failure to 
meet mortgages or debts. Farming has be- 
come more than routine toil. Only the su- 
perior farmer can survive the high tests of 
to-day: the high taxes, the high freight rates, 
the great demand of the family for entertain- 
ment, the high cost of labor. The modern 
farmer must be a super-business man. While 
thousands were losing their farms in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, others were greatly prosper- 
ing. 
In a word, the farmer who did not select 
his seed with expert care, and who did not use 
high-test dairy cattle and poultry and the 
rest, the farmer who farmed with his heels 
instead of his head, was eliminated by tens of 
thousands. He will never again be able to 
buy a farm! 

Millions of failures on the farm have gone 
to the cities to work in the factories and be- 
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machines to take the place of increasing num- 
bers of farm laborers, each year will improve 
our seed stock in America in a perfectly won- 
derful way, provided always that laws are 
enacted eliminating child labor and slum 
dwellings on the farm. The majority of the 
farmers are now and have always been fun- 
damentalists. What a strange commentary it 
is that civilization has always been saved and 
renewed by fundamentalists! 

We doubt if any eugenic service would be 
performed by Mr. Wiggam’s proposed de- 
struction of Christianity (fundamentalism) 
among the farmers. We need a seed-bed of 
clean, unspoiled humanity, and our thought is 
that the only way to safely destroy ‘‘funda- 
mentalism’’ among the farmers would be to 
supplant it with something even more fun- 
damental. 

From a eugenic standpoint it might be 
well to cast a glance at the forces that sup- 
ply the element which history shows has reju- 
venated civilization, which has always failed 
in the cities. The cities are sophisticated, 
going by sight, not by faith. The ruralist has 
always been a man of faith. He has had to 
be. Crops fail for lack of rain three succes- 


sive years, but the farmer has faith to plant 
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a fourth. Grasshoppers robbed him of a har- 
vest, but he planted again. Rust and weevil 
and corn-borers, drought, foreign oversupply, 
wars and rumors of wars, floods, fires, hail, 
hot winds, wolves, foxes, rodents, hawks, dis- 
eases of stock, railroad strikes, robbers, bad 
roads, blizzards came, that the seed-bed of 
civilization might be kept strong and pure. 

There has been a great sifting of farm 
populations all over the civilized world for 
many centuries. Recall that for too long a 
period East Prussian women bent their necks 
to the yoke and substituted for the ox. A 
type of human was developed from that mar- 
riage selection which favored an animal type. 
East Prussia should thank God for tractors 
which make brain more desirable than brawn. 

Nations and states that have regard for 
the future will want legislation which for all 
time takes women, white and black, out of 
the fields, and children too. Child labor and 
women’s labor in the fields make certain the 
multiplication of cheap humanity. 

Hand labor may be necessary for sugar- 
beet and cotton cultivation. Legislation, how- 
ever, which takes women and children from 
the field would in due course put machinery 
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intelligence and good management, which in 
a better humanity would repay the sentimen- 
tal sacrifice a million-fold. 

Greed has filled our steel-mills and our 
mines and our fields and plantations with a 
cheap humanity. 

This unchristian semi-slavery may have 
been profitable for the fathers, but the chil- 
dren have paid in every land in blood and 
tears and substance, and always with life it- 
self. 

Russia must have her serfs, and now the 
serfs, with the Jews from the ghettos, live in 
Russia, while the serf-owners lie in unmarked 
graves or pine in exile. 

If Russian landowners had been Chicas 
there could have been no serfs, for no duke 
would have wanted to be a serf nor to live in 
a hovel. Christianity and the serf’s hovel 
and the ghetto would have been unthinkable. 
Sentimentality! <A little sentimentality would 
have saved the intelligent class of Russia 
from expatriation and extermination! 

Slave labor! America paid in the best 
blood of New England for every dollar of 
profit her slavers got from the South, and the 
South paid in blood and the extermination of 
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from the labor her slaves, bought from New 
England, yielded her! The great-grandsons 
of the sugar planters and coal magnates who 
want ‘‘colored or foreign’’ labor, to live in 
shacks, will pay well for the lack of senti- 
mentality of their great-grandsires! 

No. steel baron could do to others as he 
would be done by, and use labor that lives in 
sheds and works all its waking hours! Let us 
first try Christianity, before we abandon it! 
The sugar planter and the cotton planter say 
truly that they can’t compete with others who 
employ labor at wages that make the human 
standard of living impossible. All right, let 
us then enact laws that make the continuation 
of subhuman habitations unlawful. Let us 
wipe out the rural slums to-day, or the slums 
will surely wipe us out to-morrow. If an em- 
ployer thinks more of himself than of his 
helpless great-grandchild, let us then have 
done with that kind of unchristian employer! 

Let us cast the Christian conscience into 
the economic balance and into the political 
balance and forever stop slum conditions and 
scab wages. Let us say, too, that shirkers 
must go from the ranks of labor. We want 
women taken from the fields; we want chil- 


dren taken from both the fields and factories. 
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We want no bull-necked women from East 
Prussia; we want no foreign or colored stand- 
ards in our mines and fields and factories. 

Farming machinery must develop far 
more, labor must be better housed on the 
farm, child labor and women’s labor in the 
fields must stop, and machinery must take its 
place. 

This would unquestionably at once strike 
a blow at the Mexican and Japanese and col- 
ored labor, as well as at foreign labor of the 
lower kind. However, it would select the best 
of those elements and raise them to a stand- 
ard that would make life for them worth liv- 
ing. It would make them no longer a threat 
to civilization, but make them a blessing. Mar- 
riage would be postponed, and often avoided 
entirely. The fewer who handed down their 
blood to future generations would have a 
heredity worth perpetuating. High-grade col- 
ored people of every race would cease to be 
a reproach, because they would be superior. 
They could not be looked down upon, because 
they who survived into future generations 
would stand on a parity or they would not 
stand at all. 

It is well and good to establish as high 


standards of production as Mr. Ford has 
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made. Eugenically speaking, Mr. Ford de- 
serves well of his country. A high standard 
of performance, coupled with a high standard 
of remuneration, eliminates the inferior and 
favors the best. The laborer is worthy of his 
hire! A potent and significant truth. Christ 
hedged labor about with a dignity unknown 
in the.world before. Some volunteer regula- 
tors of the universe would seek to justify the 
oppression of labor, eliminating all pity, that 
the weak may perish and the strong survive. 

But under hard conditions it is the cheap- 
est life that survives; the dearer coinage is 
always driven out. Strange that men who 
give new decalogs do not understand this. 
Mexicans and Portuguese accept filthy living 
conditions, and thus lack of pity drives out 
the superior and entrenches the lower. 

You and I would not want our wives strug- 
gling against an ox-yoke. Then, as Chris- 
tians, we can not permit any man’s wife to 
take the place of a beast of burden in the 
fields. One of the sore spots of civilization is 
the abomination that is practiced upon casual 
farm labor in the matter of living conditions. 

In the summer doubtless the harvest hands 
suffer no ill from sleeping in the hay-mow. 
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farm laborers are far enough below a stand- 
ard of decency acceptable to a man on whom 
the destiny of our nation rests. 

Talking with a farmer who plants seven 
thousand acres of corn each year, we were 
told that the average casual farm laborer is a 
low specimen indeed. Of such is the I. W. W. 

No wonder that they burned the farmer’s 
crop and his buildings so extensively a few 
years ago. A decent standard of living con- 
ditions for these casual laborers, and an ade- 
quate compensation, would attract armies of 
college students in the summer and would 
crowd out the less productive men. 

We must have an application of true 
Christian spirit in the making of a decent life 
for farm laborers. If need be, it might well 
be backed by a union, and if that union de- 
manded service of its members, real efficiency, 
superior character and intelligence and a 
clean morality, the public sentiment of the 
nation would back it. It could not fail. We 
had better pay forty cents a pound for our 
cotton and ten cents a pound for our sugar 
than to lose the soul of the nation! What 
shall it profit a nation to raise mountains of 
sugar and lose its own soul? What profit for 


Rome to rule the world, at the cost of the 
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death of the Romans? What profit for Amer- 
ica to send her products successfully to the 
ends of the earth and pocket all the wealth of 
the world, if Americans sink to the level of 
Egyptians? 

In such a case a tariff becomes righteous, 
a lever to raise humanity from the dust and 
permit. mankind to catch a glimpse of the 
eternal stars. A tariff used solely to enrich 
the exploiter of labor in beet-fields, while 
‘‘colored and foreign’’ labor is exploited in 
subhuman degradation, not only brings hope- 
less poverty and distress to labor, but in due 
course destroys the exploiter himself. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
NATURE ENFORCES EUGENICS. 


ATURE has strange ways of enforcing 

eugenic laws. The wisdom of man is 
quite apt to go in the other direction. Man 
evolves systems of socialism and communism; 
he devises union-labor schemes for the limita- 
tion of output, which favor the multiplication 
of the unfruitful. The burden of crime is 
made to rest on the fruitful, while society 
seeks through revenge to retaliate for a con- 
dition which itself creates. 

In legislation man’s wisdom enacts old- 
age and mothers’ and out-of-work pensions, 
free-land laws, marriage and divorce laws— 
all of which might through discrimination be 
made to favor the fruitful classes, but which 
through lack of discrimination actually vio- 
late Christ’s law touching the cutting down 
of the tree that does not bear good fruit, and 
greatly helps the multiplication of the super- 
fluous man. 

Were it not for the constant interference 


of an intelligent and loving God, man would 
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have bred himself into complete futility, and 
the science of government would long since 
have wrecked mankind. 

The value of periodical droughts, for ex- 
ample, taught man to irrigate; those that 
could not get together and organize perished, 
or were driven forth from central Asia, and 
on this journey the feeble and resourceless 
perished. Earthquakes reshuffle the cards of 
destiny and call for pioneering again and 
again. Conflagrations, started not by man, 
but by the sun, made it needful to guard 
against fires; and the man who could not de- 
vise a way of plowing round the homestead 
was quite sure to perish with his family by 
fire. 

The glacial period which overwhelmed the 
world, and which is pointed to as a sure evi- 
dence that there is no watchful Providence 
looking after this world, according to Hunt- 
ington, had a most beneficial effect upon the 
human race, improving it beyond compare. 

Floods, voleanic eruptions, tidal waves and 
cataclysms have served a eugenic purpose, 
while pestilences have forced races to master 
science or perish. Thus the disease germ, 
with ‘‘diabolical ingenuity’’ which convinces 


Mr. Wiggam that nature is without plan, in 
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truth is a definite part of a plan without 
which humanity could not have thus far pro- 
gressed. 

Then, the army of pests, which biologists 
have felt certain proved there is no God, have 
had a vast eugenic significance. The husband- 
man who could raise nothing but one crop, 
who was not intelligent and adaptable, went 
under. A rust attacked flax or wheat or oats 
or clover or fruit or the forest—these myriad 
calamities, which have satisfied the Monists 
of the non-existence of an intelligent God, 
worked to sift out the incompetent and restore 
the balance which man’s silly and futile laws 
encouraged to increase. 

In recent years great siftings of men have 
taken place in the Mississippi Valley region. 
Certainly one-third of all the farmers were 
in a couple of years dispossessed of their 
farms or rendered bankrupt. One in three 
banks in a certain boastful State were closed, 
and a similar condition prevailed over a wide 
area. A change is taking place over this re- 
gion. The farmers who had little vision, who 
knew little of the history of wars and their 
reactions, were swept up, and others now till 
and own their broad acres. Economic laws 


work with laws of nature to a high end. Co- 
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ordinate with every wave of migration there 
is always a back current. The back currents 
have weaker forces than the forward currents. 

Now, nothing but sharp elimination can by 
any possibility breed any race upward. If 
you reproduce from all of the very best stock 
in the world, that race will rapidly degenerate 
into mediocrity. The old bachelor who re- 
frains from marriage because of a tubercular 
taint, or for a similar high reason, proves 
himself a gentleman and a patriot by his ac- 
tion. Political science suggests taxing him. 
The old maid who refrains from marriage be- 
cause of physical or other limitation need no 
longer bear a stigma, for we well know now 
that any woman who wishes to marry ean find 
some kind of a mate—she and the old bach- 
elor are the greatest eugenic forces in the 
world. To make their status ridiculous by 
legal harassment or social ridicule shows poor 
understanding of the great laws of the uni- 
verse. 

In barbarous countries practically 100 per 
cent. of the adult population marry; in more 
highly civilized countries the increase in the 
number of unmarried rises sharply. Some- 
times the eugenic loss from bachelorhood is 
tragical. However, religious people tend to 
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establish homes, and irreligious ones are no- 
tably weaker in this tendency. Atheistic 
groups and elements in a population thus tend 
rapidly to die out, while religious elements of 
the same population increase rapidly. The 
French phenomenon in this connection is 
classic: Paris draining the provinces, yet 
growing slowly, while the drained provinces 
go backward. The old home of the goddess 
of reason sharply contradicts the experience 
of the pious French Canadians, who in a hun- 
dred and sixty-two years have increased 
thirty-eight-fold! French Canada does not 
seem to greatly languish from the fact that 
priests and nuns do not marry. Where an 
only son becomes a priest, it simply means 
that a nearly sterile strain disappears one or 
two generations sooner than it otherwise 
would. The priesthood offers a place for one 
son in many a large family. It is doubtful 
if celibacy retards population growth. Men 
with strong love of family are not so apt to 
seek the priesthood. Love of family is eugen- 
ically desirable. 

It is not pressure on food supply which 
makes race limitation desirable, but the need 
to make sharp elimination in order to improve 


the race. Celibacy, for whatever cause, has a 
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value. The Roman Church eliminates some 
through service to the church, and on the 
whole it is possible that this elimination, 
which seemingly and actually does take some 
men of superbly high type, may on the whole 
serve some good purpose. 

We must, however, give the palm to the 
other extreme of the pole. Atheism beyond 
question eliminates far more than any other 
one force. This works out in the idea that 
marriage laws are not binding, that rules of 
civilized life have no force, and the atheist 
leaves few children. This eliminates easily 
and quickly the element lacking intuition; 
also those lacking in a sense of humor, those 
unable to see broadly, logically and consecu- 
tively—those for whom a fly-speck blots out 
the sun. It eliminates vast multitudes of car- 
nally minded, those who have no spiritual 
sight. The untameable, the lawless, the ex- 
tremists, the susceptible. 

The reason that there are so few atheists 
as compared with the number of religious 
people is that the atheists soon perish from 
the earth. They perish from the operation of 
natural causes. They kill themselves off. 
This matter is utterly just because it is a 


self-inflicted elimination. 
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The seekers after adventure (utter adven- 
ture) find that what is utter to-day is but the 
starting-point to-morrow, and they must go 
on from there. The lovers of the dead would 
at first have found their natural impulses re- 
coiling with frantic horror at the thought, but 
natural impulses, followed downward, soon 
reach the abyss. Naturally these perverts 
leave no children. God is merciful after all. 
One such generation is enough. 

Atheism thus serves a eugenic purpose and 
a mighty purpose too. Unfortunately, a good 
many get into the toils of atheism uninten- 
tionally and unfairly, through false labeling, 
and before they realize where they have ar- 
rived are really committed to its teachings. 


RELIGION AND EUGENICS. 


On the other hand, it is interesting to note 
the enormous stimulation of a people who 
accept Christianity. Iceland burst at once 
into a marvelous flower of literary brilliance; 
so did England and Germany and France. 

That Christian converts in India and Ja- 
pan and China and Africa have at once re- 
vealed shining countenances, and that their 
lives should have similarly flowered, is not to 


be wondered at. 
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The untouchables of India, stimulated by 
a new, great thought of divine Sonship, nat- 
urally and speedily rise in the social scale. 
So of the fetish worshipers of Africa and the 
rest. 

The urge onward and upward of a religion 
of optimism and faith, in which the Christian 
religion is unique and outstanding, is im- 
measurable. The Christian religion within a 
Christian state has certain mighty eugenic 
influences. It segregates moral people, spir- 
itual people, faithful people in a group, and 
throws them into close social contact. Inter- 
marriage is the rule, and automatically the 
degenerate and criminal element is elimi- 
nated. 

The eugenic significance of Christianity 
may be seen in a study of the families of min- 
isters. If we can prove that these families 
do not start with the advantage of superior 
blood, it will be apparent that Christianity 
itself has a mighty eugenic significance if the 
children from these families show superior 
attainment in the struggle of life. That min- 
isters’ families come from a lowly source is 
easy to prove. 

While Mr. Mencken is quoted in Me- 
Naught’s Magazme as saying that as a class 
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Methodists and Baptists are ‘‘vermin,’’ an- 
other writer is quoted as saying that min- 
isters of the Protestant faith are ‘‘loath- 
some.’’ 

In his inaugural address, Dr. Henry Sloan 
Coffin, newly elected president of Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York, said: ‘‘The in- 
tellectual level of the ministry of America is 
pathetically low.’’ 

Now, these families are assuredly, of all 
Protestant groups, the most completely com- 
mitted to the Christian life, and are unde- 
niably under more Christian repression than 
any other group of Protestants, and proba- 
bly, we might say, than any Christian group. 

If it can be shown that from such admit- 
tedly humble stock an abnormally large pro- 
portion of the superior Americans have 
sprung, we shall have proven beyond cavil 
that Christianity, in its strictest form, not 
only is not a bar to eugenic progress, but 
that it is a tremendous eugenic stimulant! 

It is easily demonstrable that the might- 
iest influence eugenically in America to-day 
is that which comes from the preacher’s fam- 
ily, from his life and leadership. 

We prove this easily by the fruits of the 


certainly Christian home and Christian life. 
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Theistic training always justifies itself eugen- 
ically. 

Kugenists have commented on the fact 
that, among college students, those planning 
to enter the ministry are, on the average, 
from very humble homes. Statistics prove 
this also. 

Two-thirds of all ministers in the South- 
ern Methodist Church are sons of farmers, 
while half of the ministers in the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, and one-third in the 
Northern Presbyterian Church, are farmers’ 
sons; the manse supplying from 10 to 20 per 
cent., and bankers, large merchants, and the 
like, almost none. Yet the sons of these same 
ministers of such humble origin have 375 
times as good a chance to become millionaires 
as has the average American boy! 

The son of a Presbyterian or Congrega- 
tionalist or Episcopalian clergyman has one 
chance in ten of being listed in ‘‘Who’s 
Who,’’ while but one in five thousand of the 
general population of the country is so listed. 
Of the first fifty-one Americans in the temple 
of fame, eleven were children of the manse! 

The English Dictionary of National Bi- 
ography reveals that half the great names 


in literature are children of the manse, and 
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in other contributions to the great cause of 
civilization quite similar fruitfulness has been 
shown by ministers’ children. Germany tells 
a similar story. 

Would it not be well for eugenists to 
spend some time in studying the influences 
that made these men so enormously more 
fruitful than average men? 

One of the saddest features of the Roman 
system of a celibate clergy is that it drains 
the race of a class that has made Scotland so 
different from Spain. 

The converse of this may be seen in Egypt, 
which for thousands of years had been the 
lighthouse of the world. A theological lib- 
eral got possession of the Egyptian throne. 
Tearing down old beliefs, he was not success- 
ful in substituting new and probably better. 
He removed the fear of the gods from the 
minds of the proletarians, but put no new 
restraint upon them. ~ 

As the propertyless are everywhere more 
numerous than the wealthy, a revolution soon 
impended which swept through the empire 
and weakened its stability, so that for the 
first time floods of negro conquerors entered 
the country from which they had been so 


rigidly excluded; and though the scepter, in 
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due course, passed from them, their blood 
ever remained, and Egypt sank from the lead- 
ership of humanity, and lower and lower in 
the scale of human affairs, until it ceased en- 
tirely to hold consideration in the councils of 
the nations. Its art died; its literature lan- 
guished. 

This revealed that which is now well 
known from every reformation, from that 
time to the great Protestant reformation of 
Germany, that any change of a general char- 
acter in the religion of a people causes at first 
a great wave of bolshevism and lawlessness. 
In the case of Egypt, the presence of a great 
negro population on its borders proved eter- 
nally fatal to the Egyptian race. It never 
rose. 

An unnoted phenomenon connected with 
the death of the soul of Greece calls for con- 
sideration here. 

At the time of the greatness of Athens, 
Greece was dominated by a theistic religion. 
Plato and Aristotle, its greatest philosophers, 
following Socrates and the rest, believed in 
the immanence of a God who created every 
creature and every inanimate thing for a pur- 
pose. Design in creation was the heart of 
their philosophy. 
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After Aristotle, however, the Greek phi- 
losophers went over bodily to the monistic 
theory of life. 

We are told nowadays that it was the Pel- 
oponnesian war that killed Greece. The idea 
is absurd. 

Greece, with the acceptance of the mecha- 
nistic theory of life, had lost her soul; and 
where there is no vision the people perish. 
There were plenty of people of pure Grecian 
blood living in Athens for centuries after the 
close of the Peloponnesian war. The Jews 
were decimated a score of times worse than 
the Peloponnesian war decimated Athens. 

The Jews never lost faith in their God 
and never lost hope of their coming Messiah, 
and they lived and prospered in the face of 
a thousand decimations. 

They tell us that infiltration of foreign 
blood streams then killed Greece, but the 
Jews have been drained for two thousand 
years of the cream of their race, which has 
gone over to Christianity. It has seen the 
infiltration of foreign blood, including, as we 
know, some negro elements, and a whole race 
(the Khazars) of a very low Asiatic strain 
indeed, which actually outnumbers the orig- 


inal Hebrew blood. 
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The Jew is, however, still contributing 
brilliant leadership to the world, in spite of 
having had every biological misfortune that 
ever befell the Roman or the Greek, multi- 

plied by hundreds. 

Without the support of religion the Jew 
would have perished from the earth a thou- 
sand years ago. That the Jew is a power 
to-day because of his religion no observer in- 
telligently can deny. 

That monism killed Egypt seems certain, 
for the new faith was interpreted as monism 
by the multitude. 

From Egypt to modern Germany the case 
has been always the same. 

When German thought turned to monism 
the death of the soul of Germany took place; 
it sang no more songs, no symphonies of 
beauty came more from the fatherland, no 
poet mused. 

Nothing but frightfulness and power, in 
music, in literature, in philosophy. 

The thing killed Athens that Tagore says 
is killing the civilization of Europe—a mate- 
rialistic conception of life, which clipped the 
wings of faith and hushed the songs of a 
people that had seen visions and dreamed 


dreams—and left them croaking in the slime. 
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E are told that the refusal to permit the 
teaching of the monist theory of the 
evolution of life mechanically from chemical 
elements is due to Christian (fundamentalist) 
intolerance. 
We do not believe this is an expression of 
intolerance, for the following reasons: 
1. This theory is a faith. (Conklin, et al.) 
2. It is a new religion. (Conklin, Wig- 
gam, et al.) 
3. It rests on no scientific basis that gives 
it any place at all in the scientific category. 
Professor Conklin tells us (‘‘Atheism in 
Our Universities,’’ p. 169) that evolution is 
by means of resident forces, entirely exclud- 
ing thus any higher plan or direction of any 
kind. He concedes that he has only extremely 
fragmentary support, resting on analogy and 
inference, for the theory held, frankly stating 
elsewhere that this new religion is a faith. 
Dr. Conklin is under the impression that 


natural laws are quite sufficient to account for 
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the origin of life from chemical elements, and 
for its development from these chemical ele- 
ments into homo sapiens. 

In his ‘‘Direction of Human Evolution,’’ 
however, he acknowledges that the infinitely 
complex conditions necessary for the origin 
of life from chemical elements preclude the 
possibility of chance; and to say that life orig- 
inated without intelligent oversight would be 
as futile as to think that Shakespeare’s works 
resulted from an explosion in a printshop. 

Dr. Conklin says that science and scien- 
tific laws make improbable all supernatural- 
ism. He emphatically accepts supernatural- 
ism, however, in the creation of the miracu- 
lous balance of conditions that made it pos- 
sible for life to originate from chemical ele- 
ments. Concisely stated, Dr. Conklin is quite 
certain that an intelligent God interfered 
once, at the spring, to give life a good start; 
but since that time nature (whatever that is) 
has been able to get along extremely well 
without further supernaturalism. An intelli- 
gent God, then, did function a very long time 
ago. Dr. Conklin does not advise us just 
when God died, nor how. 

It would seem that the evolutionists who 


concede what Conklin concedes have it as 
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their job to show when and where God died. 
A logic which can use supernatural interfer- 
ence once, and later deny its existence, could 
hardly be depended on; yet we are told 
(‘‘New Decalog’’) that it is the duty of those © 
who can not think to let those who can think 
do it for them. Evidently Mr. Wiggam in- 
advertently introduced a self-denying rule. 

If there was once divine interposition, 
there still is such interposition. ‘‘In Him is 
no variableness nor shadow of turning,’’ says 
the (fundamentalist) Christian; the evolu- 
tionist says that God once moved upon the 
earth, but He disappeared and left no address 
a billion years ago. 

They tell us that fiat creation is unthink- 
able, and that is what the (fundamentalist) 
Christian believes. The (fundamentalist) 
Christian says that what finite man can do 
suggestively in a finite way, God—infinite 
mind—can do universally. 

Every actor and story writer has some 
part of the gift of fiat creation. Every hyp- 
notist can say, ‘‘Let there be light!’’ and in 
a limited degree there is light, or cold, or 
hardness, in the mind of his subject. 

The other day the writer told a child a 


story of a bunny chased by two dogs. The 
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child exclaimed: ‘‘I can see them now!”’ If, 
then, you and I possess in limited degree the 
power of fiat creation, is it unthinkable to 
suppose that infinite mind could use this 
power in infinite degree? 

But Mr. Wiggam says frankly that most 
scientists doubt the reality of the external 
universe, and regard it as a phantasm. That 
is, they doubt the reality of the cosmos ex- 
ternally, yet they seek to limit the (funda- 
mentalist) Christian in his belief in a duality! 

Briefly, the monist denies the reality of 
the spiritual world, but privately does not be- 
lieve in the reality even of the material uni- 
verse! Privately, the monist believes that the 
material world is just a phantasm of the 
mind! But if the universe is, as the majority 
of monists believe, only a phantasm, then the 
whole structure of their world crashes to ruin 
in the fabric of a dream. 

That leaves the (fundamentalist) Chris- 
tian as practically the only one who believes 
in the reality of the material universe. Ob- 
viously, the materialistic evolutionist is either 
utterly insincere, or he is intellectually ut- 
terly incompetent; in either event, to say that 
it is intolerant to deny him the right to teach 


his doctrines in tax-supported schools, or in 
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schools endowed by Christians, is a clear vio- 
lation of every rule of either logic or equity. 

If, as Wiggam says, most scientists be- 
lieve the universe is different from what it 
seems—in fact, just a phantasm and not ob- 
jectively real at all—obviously life could not 
have evolved, the higher from the lower, 
through resident forces within matter itself, 
for matter, if they are right, is non-existent! 

Atheists have built up a vast philosophical 
system based on the assumption that mecha- 
nistic evolution is true. This philosophy pro- 
poses the destruction of Christianity, the 
overthrow of the present social order, includ- 
ing the institution of marriage; it proposes to 
take over the direction of human affairs on 
the basis of might is right, with its attend- 
ant frightfulness and the suppression of 
mercy and chivalry in social life, substituting 
ruthlessness for sympathy and cruelty for 
love. 

That the whole fabric of mechanistic evo- 
lution rests on no foundation of observed fact 
the teachings of Agassiz and Wallace and 
Fabre have made clear. 

Conklin confesses that this strange belief 
is a faith only, and utterly unproven. Dean 


Moore has shattered the foolish dogma and 
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revealed the rottenness of its philosophical 
content. 

Now comes Dr. John Merle Coulter, who 
supplements the statement already quoted, 
with the following: ‘‘The sources of living 
forms are too far distant for observation, and 
the possibilities are too numerous for profit- 
able speculation. It is evident that people 
are more interested in speculation than in 
plain facts; and they are so interested in such 
speculation as the origin of life and the origin 
of man that they come to believe that these 
speculations belong to the scientific study of 
organic evolution. Of course the ultimate 
questions continually suggest themselves, but 
it must not be thought that any proposed 
answers to them are a part of biological 
science.”’ 

In view of the foregoing statement by a 
great scientist, it becomes perfectly clear to 
the layman that the insistence, the great out- 
cry about liberty of thinking, relative to the 
Tennessee law forbidding the definite teach- 
ing, as an established truth, that man de- 
scended from a lower order, is neither a lim- 
itation of intellectual freedom nor is it—as 
so many editorials have thundered—an out- 


burst of fanatical ignorance. 
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Prof. Henry F. Osborn, of Columbia, says 
that ‘‘natural selection is the only cause of 
evolution which has thus far been discovered 
and demonstrated.’’ John Burroughs, in the 
August (1920) Atlantic Monthly, says, how- 
ever, that ‘‘Darwin has already been shorn 
of his selective theories as completely as Sam- 
son was shorn of his locks.’’ 

Obviously, then, there is no theory of evo- 
lution resting on anything whatever save as- 
sertion! Mr. Osborn (‘‘Evolution and Re- 
ligion’’) adds: ‘‘I believe there are many 
other causes which remain to be discovered!”’ 

Let us simplify this matter: Two and two 
are four, but two and two and many other 
things are a billion! 

If many other things are needed to sup- 
plement Darwin’s theory and properly ac- 
count for the unfolding of life, we are in far 
worse state than the enthusiast who lacked 
only one thing before he would perfect a ma- 
chine that would exemplify perpetual motion. 

Thus the theory of natural selection is 
lacking in many things to make it as respecta- 
ble a theory as that of perpetual motion. 
Particularly if one of the many other things 
is a guiding infinite intelligence and will! But 


that would be creation, not evolution, no mat- 
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ter how many centuries, nor how many proc- 
esses, were involved. (Philosophers well un- 
derstand that the concept of time does not 
exist in infinite intelligence; hence geological 
ages, to omniscience, would be without sig- 
nificance.) 

To confess that there is even one other 
thing unknown and unaccounted for would, in 
the mind of any fair-minded person, make it 
clear that the theory had no place whatever 
in the curriculum of our public schools. 

To convey the impression that but one 
thing accounts for a condition, when many 
other causes unknown are equally contribu- 
tory, is practicing a fraud of sinister cruelty 
upon the trusting youth of the nation. 

Dr. Coulter once for all puts this contro- 
versy in the daylight. The propaganda of 
atheism rests on no scientific fact whatever, 
and is at this time—and doubtless will remain 
for the life of many generations—utterly be- 
yond the domain of science! 

The only intolerance and ignorance, then, 
in this whole controversy are in the minds of 
those who think that mechanistic evolution 
has been proven, when in truth it is a faith 
resting solely on the desire of the atheistic 


heart. 
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One of the most amazing examples of the 
dogmatic character of the new religion is its 
insistence that its devotees must rest convic- 
tion, not upon demonstration, but on author- 
ity. (The seventh commandment.) 

Those who can not think must trust those 
who ean think to think for them! 

Protestants all will rebel against such a 
commandment; they will prefer to follow the 
injunction in 1 John 4:1: ‘‘Try the spirits 
whether they are of God.”’ 

A religion which demands adherence to its 
teachings, not because of their self-evident 
truth, but because some one highly placed 
declares these teachings to be true, violates 
every principle of fair play, of logic and com- 
mon sense. ‘To enforce blind conformity of 
belief because a deliverance is either a ma- 
jority opinion or one emanating from author- 
ity, would fetter the free spirit of the race 
and exclude the possibility of human prog- 
ress. It implies of necessity the union of 
church and state. 

We want to know not only whether a the- 
ory sounds well, but whether it works well. 

The sound common sense of America will 
not adhere to any theory because self-ap- 


pointed prophets proclaim the ancient delu- 
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sion in polysyllabic pseudo-scientific phrase- 
ology. We will want these matters translated 
into the vulgate of common speech and see 
what they mean when stripped of verbosity. 

We will want to ask: ‘‘Is it not true that 
your decalog of necessity rests upon the de- 
lusion of spontaneous generation?’’ 

We will want to ask if any of your ‘‘think- 
ers’’ taught that life might have been brought 
to the earth on a meteor, not knowing that 
the temperature of a meteor, when it enters 
the friction of the earth’s envelope of at- 
mosphere, is so hot that almost always the 
meteor is consumed as an incandescent gas 
which burns its substance and dissipates all 
but rarely large bodies in its fervent heat. 

We will want to test, not only your intel- 
ligence, but your honesty. 

We will want to know if we can trust at 
all one who tells us (‘‘New Decalog,’’ p. 244, 
seq.) that it was owing to religious faith that 
Roman civilization fell, and was followed by 
a thousand years of night, when the people 
lost their way to the baths their fathers had 
built to keep them clean, and even forgot their 
language, so they could not read the inscrip- 
tions that told them what these buildings 


were for. 
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We want no such bigoted ‘‘authority.’’ 

If we are to grant that Mr. Wiggam is 
honest, we must conclude that he is ignorant 
of the fact that Rome was overwhelmed by 
barbarians from the north who brought in 
their own language and who spurned the lux- 
ury of the Roman bath, and who regarded 
learning as unworthy of a virile and warlike 
conquering race. 

To suggest further that Christianity was 
a dead religion at this time shows a pitiful 
lack of knowledge of the faintest outline of 
human history. 

Dead religions do not stand up after the 
states that support them have died. 

The Roman Empire died; but so titanic 
was the virility of the living Christian faith 
that centuries after Rome fell a conquering 
emperor from the north trod barefoot in the 
snow seeking forgiveness of the Head of the 
dead (?) faith! The new religion should make 
the seventh commandment first, for, unless 
the command ‘‘Thou shalt not think!’’ is 
obeyed, unless its devotees are willing to rest 
implicitly in authority, some of them are apt 
to read history for themselves. 

The Christian church supplanted the law 


of Moses with the law of love and the spirit 
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of liberty. ‘‘With freedom did Christ set us 
free’? (Gal. 5:1). 

The Decalogue of Moses, however, never 
took from men the right to think for them- 
selves. The Christian religion says not that 
those who can not think must let those who 
can think for them; it says, rather, that those 
who can not think intelligently must learn to 
think; and with this purpose we have de- 
veloped universal education, which, we are 
now told, must be limited to the superior few. 
Against the dogma of Mr. Wiggam’s seventh 
commandment—of trusting the intelligence of 
others—we demand in the name of human 
progress the necessity of universal training, 
so that all may test truth for themselves. 
Democracy demands this. 

In Athens and Florence, where the human 
spirit reached its highest development, it did 
so because the many were allowed to think 
politically. Those who could not think were 
not made to depend on those who could, but 
were instead trained to think, through the 
centuries. The little democracy of Athens, 
and the little republic of Florence, not the 
empire of Persia, gave the world its great im- 
mortals. Freedom, not authority, must lead 


the human spirit to the stars. 
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TOLERANCE. 


In recent years, since the publication of 
Darwin’s ‘‘Origin of Species,’’ two conflicting 
ideas have been striving for the mastery of 
the human mind. One is that man was made 
by God, and sustained by Him, in whom we 
live and move and have our being. That the 
connection between God and man is so im- 
mediate that the very hairs of our head are 
numbered, and no sparrow falls to the ground 
without the Father. 

The other idea is that man emerged 
through the pressure of outward conditions, 
mechanical and chemical, without stimulation 
or guidance of any higher intelligence or will, 
solely as a fortuitous phenomenon, from the 
material elements through a gradual process 
covering millions of years. We are told that 
the majority of teachers of biology adhere to 
the latter view. 

There are multitudinous shades of opinion 
between these two extremes. Some who imag- 
ine themselves evolutionists hold that, while 
man came up this long ascent from chemical 
elements, through protoplasmic ooze, the vari- 
ous stages of invertebrate and vertebrate life, 


yet the urge that accomplished the miracle 
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was inward, not outward, that a hidden force 
directed this long journey and that behind it 
all was intelligence and will. 

These hold that evolution was merely a 
path. Such thinkers are not evolutionists, 
but creationists. The fact that God chose to 
take a.million or a billion years to do a thing 
in no way alters the significant fact that the 
process was intelligently directed and made 
to conform to a supreme will. 

The unknown quantity fills the sky. We 
agree that by searching no one ean find out 
God, the eternally unknowable. The human 
intellect has no machinery to find Him. But 
if there be an infinite intelligence, an infinite 
love, He would find a way of revealing Him- 
self to mankind? Certainly. We claim to 
have such a revelation. 

Tested in nearly two thousand years’ ex- 
perience, the following of His teaching even 
most casually and ignorantly has led the for- 
gotten races, the backward swirl, hurled into 
the outposts by more successful races that 
took for themselves the lands of luxuriance 
into a superiority over any other races so 
startling that the ones which invented print- 
ing, the compass, gunpowder, and a score of 


things that mechanists say are the secrets of 
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advancing civilization, are to-day thought of 
as barbarous, so vast is the sweep of power 
and character and knowledge, beyond the ut- 
most goal of the races that did not have this 
revelation. 

Weighing of all the facts alone leads to 
complete truth. That is why science is obso- 
lete every ten years. A willingness to weigh 
all the facts is a mark of an educated man. 
A vast mass of evidence is not even consid- 
ered by scientists; for example, the power of 
prayer. 

What discoveries have been made in an- 
swer to prayer! If there is a way by which 
man can reach out and grasp an invisible belt 
of power that will carry him onward and 
upward, it affects human destiny and growth 
and progress. 

Science needs a tolerant spirit. It ignores 
mighty powers. The fact is that most scien- 
tific discoveries of modern times have been 
made by Christians, and for the most part by 
Christians as old-fashioned as Swedenborg. 

If science had been more tolerant, we 
would not have needed to wait a period of 
time longer than the life history of the nation 
for a knowledge of the function, for example, 


of the ductless glands. Swedenborg, the dis- 
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coverer, was discredited by scientific thinkers 
because his physical discoveries came to him 
through prayer. 

Few scientists indeed have been so fruit- 
ful in discovery as Swedenborg. He antici- 
pated by more than a century and a half the 
present conception of the ultimate constitu- 
tion of matter; this and many other discov- 
eries were for a similar period ignored, until 
confirmed in recent years, because he was so 
unscientific as to use prayer as the chief ve- 
hicle of discovery! 

The new religionists tell us that Christian- 
ity must be destroyed in order to make racial 
progress; that, unless (fundamental) Chris- 
tianity be destroyed, we will lose even safety 
razors! 

They tell us that prayer is a futility and 
a delusion, that it is unscientific; yet science 
is Just catching up with Swedenborg’s scien- 
tific discoveries, a hundred and fifty odd years 
after his death! 

Will men examine all the facts? Or, as- 
suming that human progress has been outward 
and mechanical and fortuitous, will they re- 
main blind to that inner spiritual leading 
which is ready to lead them to enlargement 


undreamed of? 
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One of the greatest stumbling-blocks to 
human progress is an intolerant science. 

The pathway by which man has been led 
upward from the dust of the earth, the man- 
ner in which he was breathed upon by the 
spirit of divinity, all honest and intelligent 
men well know is at present utterly beyond 
the remotest gropings of the scientific mind. 

The force that impelled him from the dust 
to the point where he can reach out and weigh 
the stars must have been a sufficient cause. 

In spite of all cavil and propaganda, the 
issue before civilization is not whence we 
came, but whither are we going. The Chris- 
tian religion bids man think of himself as 
lacking little of being divine, as made in the 
divine image, with a mighty destiny; and 
while it doth not yet appear what we shall be, 
we shall be like Him. 

Flaming with that belief, our Christian 
civilization has in an historical moment 
grasped an empty continent and upon it 
erected the foundation of a civilization al- 
ready amazing to the world, but, left to come 
to full fruit, will certainly make a new heaven 
on an old earth. 

No new decalog can stimulate mankind to 


human betterment by turning its face back- 
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ward to the dust, instead of upward to the 
stars. The myriad-minded Shakespeare said: 
‘“‘There are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in your philosophy.”’ 

Not only so, but there are very many 
‘‘marvels beyond science.’? Humanity can 
never go forward if limited by what can be 
measured and weighed. 

History is strewn with proof that the na- 
tion that forgets God shall perish. The scars 
and gashes war has left on the green fields of 
France are not yet healed with vegetation. 
What a price Germany paid! 

Must America learn by the same dear 
schoolmaster of experience? Must she learn 
in tears and sorrow and racial death and 
ruin? They tell us that human progress de- 
pends on the acceptance of mechanistic evo- 
lution; if our schools do not teach it, we will 
go back to the jungle! 

The highest point ever touched by human 
culture was touched by Athens in the Peri- 
clean age. That age rejected the mechanistic 
theory of life. Socrates rejected it; Plato 
rejected it; yet, in a span of a comparatively 
few decades, a little city produced the proud- 
est flower of intellect humanity ever bore— 


literature, philosophy, art, architecture—that 
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modern mortals can feebly copy, few can un- 
derstand, and none can duplicate. — 

When this same race accepted a mecha- 
nistic theory of life, the chisel lost its cun- 
ning, the poet’s song was stilled, and the soul 
of a free people passed into human slavery! 
They tell us that the old strain is dead, and 
that it died during the Peloponnesian war; 
and yet on some of the Greek islands there 
are to-day tall and slender, blue-eyed Greeks 
in numbers ample to restock another Athens 
with the old blood. There are still in the 
Greek islands more pure Greeks than there 
are pure Hebrews in all the world to-day! 

Yet, in face of the fact that the wonder 
city, Athens, lost its soul, its power, its fame, 
when its philosophers accepted a mechanistic 
interpretation of life, they tell us we must 
exclude Christianity from our schools and 
tax-supported universities, and claim the right 
to teach a mechanistic interpretation of life 
to our children, and expect Christian parents 
to pay the bills. 

We find that new religionists (mechanistic 
evolutionists) in some State-supported insti- 
tutions regard their main business in life to 
be the spread of the new religion among 
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teaching of the subject for which they are 
employed, a secondary matter. 

In one central Western State university 
the department of English was so offensive in 
this regard that the president had to suggest 
that the professors bear in mind that they 
were employed to teach English and not to 
spread. the new religion in the classroom. 

No wonder Governor Nestos, of North 
Dakota, cried out in protest against the sub- 
versive and filthy teaching going on in State- 
supported institutions where Christianity was 
not taught, being excluded by law, but the 
new religion was openly taught in the class- 
rooms and was followed by after-meetings 
after the good old Methodist plan. 

Said he: 

Little good will be accomplished by singing ‘‘Faith of 
our fathers, holy faith, I will be true to thee ’til death,’’ 
on Sunday, when during the other six days of the week 
some professor who is supposed to be, and assumes to be, 
an authority on law, social science, history, mathematics, 
undertakes by virtue of that fact also to speak with au- 
thority on religious beliefs of other men who have de- 
voted their whole life to the study of the Bible. 

I believe it is but fair to the people of this State, who 
pay the taxes for the support of State institutions and who 
send their children there for their education, to assume 
biology, literature or other subjects in the arts and sciences, 


that upon reaching the university or other State schools 
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these young men and women will be encouraged to attend 
the church of their fathers, and that nothing will be done, 
directly or indirectly, for the purpose of undermining their 
faith. If later and in mature years the student desires 
to leave the church of his fathers, or to forsake church 
altogether, let it be the result of the serious reflection of 
a mature mind, rather than, as is now frequently the case, 
the result of the student’s desire to follow the style of a 
professor in the hope that ‘‘marks might follow fawn- 
ings.’? 

The teachers who have been guilty of this practice seem 
to have assumed that the Enabling Act, the Constitution 
and the laws are being violated only when the teachers at 
the State institutions advocate positive denominational 
doctrines and teaching. They seem to think that sarcasm 
and sneering attacks upon the faith of the founders and 
their descendants, and the teaching of doctrines especially 
designed and intended to undermine that faith, do not 
constitute a violation of these constitutional and legal pro- 
visions. 

My conviction is that any such teaching, undermining 
the fundamentals of religious faith, and the sarcastic at- 
tacks upon the beliefs of the so-called ‘‘old fogies’’? who 
still adhere to them, constitute a still more vicious and 
damnable violation of the spirit of our Constitution and 
the faith and ideals of the founders of this university 
than does any denominational propaganda. I say this at 
the risk of being charged with embracing a narrow dog- 
matism, unbecoming in the free atmosphere of a univer- 
sity. I rest my case for the fathers and the founders, now 
forever silent, upon the solid ground of the law they have 
left and which you will find as far back as the Territorial 
Code of 1877. They have in these old statutes embalmed, 
we trust forever, their faith and what I confidently believe 
they hoped would be the faith of their posterity. If you 
want to know what they thought, what they believed and 
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what they wished their descendants to respect and revere, 
I commend to your thoughtful consideration Section 31 of 
that old Penal Code, still a part of our statutory law as 
Section 9222, C. L. 1913, where they seek to protect from 
contumely the Christian religion, the Holy Scriptures and 
the triune God. They were not ashamed to let the world 
know what they believed; they would be ashamed and 
chagrined to know that any institution they founded should 
tolerate contumelious or contemptuous treatment of those 
things that men and women hold most dear. 

The pity is that the majority of the Faculty, and even 
the institution itself, is made to suffer loss of public esteem 
because of the conduct of this small minority. In fairness 
to the rest of the Faculty, to the student body and the 
founders and supporters of the institution, these teachers, 
who under the false plea of ‘‘academic freedom’’ under- 
mine the students’ belief in God, the Holy Bible and the 
faith of the fathers, should’ desist from these evil practices 
or else sever their connection with the State institutions, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE AND THE 
DEATH OF A NATION. 


CCORDING to John Foster Frazer, the 

commonwealth of Australia shows a de- 
creasing school attendance (‘‘Australia, the 
Making of a Nation’’). A commonwealth 
continental in extent and with fabulous riches 
of soil and climate, settled by the same stock 
that conquered the continent of America and 
pushed back the Great American Desert hun- 
dreds of miles by cultivation and irrigation, 
finds itself utterly beaten. 

There are no denominational Christian col- 
leges in Australia, as we have them in Amer- 
ica. 

Text-books in public schools have been 
carefully searched for all religious content, 
and where found it has been eliminated. 
Atheism is of course tolerated among the 
teachers, and as there is no ban on the teach- 
ing of atheism it holds a strong place. In 
consequence, family life has to a considerable 


extent broken down. Churches are poorly 
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attended and the people too often are making 
of life the ‘‘glad, free adventure’’ so strongly 
advocated in America—largely following their 
‘‘natural impulses”’ in vital matters. This is 
checking the growth of the nation. 

The Christian college teaches self-reliance; 
the state college, depending on the state for 
support and looking to it for everything, is 
only too apt to develop socialistic ideals, as 
contrasted with the individualistic ideals in- 
culeated by the Christian college which de- 
pends wholly on individual enterprise and 
benevolence. Socialism therefore dominates 
Australia to a marked degree. Private enter- 
prise is feared and discouraged. This is 
shown in the development of the railroads. 
Private enterprise would have been glad to 
build a railroad into the great, empty North- 
ern Territory, as private enterprise developed 
Florida and California, so similar in climate 
to this warm region of Australia. The Aus- 
tralian, taught to look to the state, was not 
willing to give private enterprise the conces- 
sions needed to build a railroad, fearing to 
give large tracts of land as a private subsidy. 
Hence, the taxpayers went into their pockets 
to build a road, at a cost of millions of dol- 


lars, into a vast, empty territory. As there 
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was no big enterprise in the region, the road 
had nothing to transport; and since the build- 
ing of the great system the population, which 
before was that of a country village for the 
entire vast territory, actually has declined! 

It would be foolish to say that Australia 
was for a time a penal colony, and so was 
settled by an inferior strain of people. It 
must not be forgotten that this condition was 
of short duration and accounted for but a 
small part of Australia’s population. 

America was also used by England as a 
penal colony, and thousands of England’s de- 
generates and defectives were landed on our 
soil. 

America began at once to build Christian 
colleges dependent on private benevolence and 
initiative. Her leaders from the first, there- 
fore, were trained in private initiative. The 
college president was a living lesson in self- 
reliance and a visible refutation of the ideals 
and ideas of socialism. He undertook the 
impossible and built his college of logs; he 
drew his teachers from the pastorate and the 
circuit. They were paid the most miserable 
pittance ever assigned to educated men as a 
living. Having before them in their impres- 
sionable days a living example of superhuman 
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accomplishment, a man who from the very 
force of circumstances must be able to per- 
form miracles, to make something from noth- 
ing, to remove mountains, unconsciously the 
boys in the classrooms took for granted that 
this was the manner of life and went out into 
the world and did likewise. 

These boys did not think it necessary to 
get an appropriation from a State Legisla- 
ture in order to build a railroad or claim a 
Western empire. They had seen the way 
those things were done at college. When the 
president decided that a new building was a 
necessity, he started digging a foundation, 
and, when the workmen were well begun, the 
good man started out, after prayer and con- 
ference with his trustees, to get the money to 
pay for the brick and labor! 

America’s early history was utterly dom- 
inated by the Christian colleges, for there 
were no other. 

Comparing the virility of America in the 
early days, the daring manner in which an 
empire was developed, and deserts, swamps, 
forests and rivers conquered, with the feeble 
efforts at empire-building in Australia, where 
an empty continent confronts the teeming 


millions of land-hungry Japan and China, 
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where in all save one of the component states 
of the continent there are fewer schoolchil- 
dren than at the last census, we are impressed 
with the astonishing contrast! 

Australia has no melting-pot problem; it 
is an Aryan race that is baffled by the task 
of possessing a land flowing with milk and 
honey. If race, if heredity alone, accounts for 
racial success, Australia should be far ahead 
of America; it has no fifteen million negroes, 
no millions of Mexicans, no south-of-EKurope 
problem. 

Their State universities are excellent. But 
recall that in America the Christian college 
has furnished the leadership of the nation. 
Of the Presidents, one American President 
was produced by a State university and one 
by West Point; the balance by Christian col- 
leges. Recall further that, when the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina was educating its fu- 
ture President, it was essentially and em- 
phatically a Christian institution. 

Eliminate from America, then, in imagina- 
tion, all the leaders developed by the Chris- 
tian college directly or indirectly; eliminate 
their influence upon the national life, upon 
education in general; for the Christian col- 


lege once supplied our great universities with 
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presidents and professors to an astonishing 
degree, and it also once supplied our public 
schools with their heads. (One little college 
in Pennsylvania, with $270,000 endowment, 
having furnished 15 per cent. of all the county 
superintendents of schools in that State in 
1925, though it had less than one per cent. of 
the total attendance of college students in the 
State, to say nothing of the thousands who 
were in attendance in colleges outside their 
own State.) In a word, eliminate from Amer- 
ica the Christian colleges’ influence, blot out 
the names of college-made leaders, and Amer- 
ica would differ but little from Australia. 

No man can ever estimate the influence of 
one ideal alone upon the impressionable youth 
of our land—the influence of the college presi- 
dent in America. 

The administrator of a great State uni- 
versity is a different creature. His success 
is measured by his ability to cajole State leg- 
islators, to pull wires, to keep heads of de- 
partments in the university in good humor, 
and to keep the board of trustees on friendly 
terms by cultivation. 

Of all mortals, the American college presi- 
dent is the incomparable individualist. He 


has had to make the slenderest resources 
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reach to the stars. He has had to conjure a 
king’s ransom from practical men who were 
without vision; by strategy, by surprise, he 
has secured interviews and gifts from mil- 
honaires who refused interviews and vowed 
they would give no money to colleges. He 
has dragooned hard-fisted farmers into sav- 
ing the life of his college. He has found from 
nothing the means to pay salaries of his Fac- 
ulty, and buildings have arisen on his campus, 
started in faith and built out of the heart’s 
blood of a lion-hearted man. He has gone to 
our money centers and spent his last cent, 
the last asset of the college, for street-car 
fare, knowing that the life or death of the 
college hinged upon his securing help in a 
day or an hour. He has left the seat of the 
college with the only building still a mass of 
smouldering ruins, with no endowment to 
draw upon, with the student body relegated 
to classrooms in friendly churches and vacant 
lofts, and ere the embers of the ruined build- 
ing had died down the college president has 
_wired back to the waiting Faculty and stu- 
dents that the college was saved by his heroic 
efforts. He has accepted the presidency of a 
college lacking in prestige and with no en- 


dowment, the Faculty unpaid for a year, and 
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no prospect of better things. He has in a 
year turned the deficit into a balance, with 
salaries paid, and has started a new building 
on faith and paid for it while the builders 
were erecting it. 

There is no parallel to the American col- 
lege president in all human history, save in 
the hero tales of the Old Testament and in 
the history of Paul the apostle’s shipwrecks 
and stonings and buffetings. But, like the 
apostle of old, none of these things have 
moved him. 

If I wanted to make a man out of a boy, 
I would rather send him to a struggling col- 
lege that had a president unafraid of ship- 
wrecks and storms; I would rather have the 
boy watch this president perform his heroie, 
if unappreciated, life-role; I would rather 
have him see this man, with set lips and firm 
jaw, with faith and love-illumined face, fight 
his battle for the life and ideals he holds 
higher than life. I would rather my boy 
watched this heroic epic than to have him sit 
under the most expensive set of teachers that 
ever blatted about natural impulses and the 
glad, free adventure of life. 

If by some cataclysm of nature Australia 


should be submerged for an hour under the 
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sea, and then settled by old-fashioned Amer- 
icans who believed in the Christian college 
and the individualism of which the Christian 
college is the most heroic example, it would 
be only a few years till the ocean frontage of 
the empty continent would in favored loca- 
tions be selling at $7,000 a front foot, and 
they would be talking there of the approach- 
ing time when it would be worth that much 
per inch. : 

If Australia will take the money she is 
now spending in subsidizing immigration and 
invest it in Christian colleges, and import a 
few score old-fashioned American Christians 
for presidents, she will make more progress 
than from all the futile subsidies she is de- 
pending on to replenish her dying population. 
The new immigrants will be infected with the 
ideas and ideals of the old population, and 
will in a few generations die off as the old 
population is dying off. 

There seems to be some truth in the dic- 
tum of the Psalmist that the nation that for- 
gets God shall perish. 

When the new religion succeeds in kill- 
ing religious faith (that is, the Christian 
faith, not the faith in the new religion), it 


will destroy unnoted forces which have built 
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the mightiest and richest nation this world 
has ever seen. When the efforts of the new 
religionists are crowned with final success, 
many real-estate men in America will know 
about it in the ruin of their business; many 
bankers and merchants and manufacturers 
will read the record in red ink. 

The building of a nation rests not on ma- 
terial resources, else Iceland, a few score 
years after her acceptance of Christianity, 
would not have produced more great and fa- 
mous men from her parochial population in 
their ice-bound and barren island than has 
the whole continent of Australia, lying in the 
summer sun and washed by a tranquil sea, 
in all its history with its population of mil- 
lions. If national greatness rested on mate- 
rial resources, Massachusetts, with its thin 
soil, would not be greater and wealthier than 
the Argentine. 

What is true of nations is true of com- 
munities. It was once thought that a spring 
and a path were the essentials for a commu- 
nity. Let the spring become a river and the 
path an international highway, and a great 
city arises. 

The spring afforded the water needed for 


life, and the path led to food and the mate- 
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rials for clothing and shelter. Rome, seated 
on the Tiber and centering the great roads 
of the world, ruled the world. All imperial 
cities have been similarly circumstanced. In 
these latter days new elements and conditions 
at once complicate and simplify the situation. 
Roads are everywhere. Communication was 
never so easy and complete. Great transpor- 
tation systems gird the nation, and automobile 
roads like spider-webs network the land. 

The advantage in location from accessi- 
bility by roads is hard to determine. Great 
factories flourish in strange places, away 
from great population centers, and sometimes 
purposely so. 

The harbor of New York for many pur- 
poses reaches in effect from Portland, Me., 
to Richmond, Va. The great caravan route 
from the metropolis to Chicago branches out 
into Kansas and Texas and Minnesota in all 
directions. The national path in America 
reaches wherever the postman travels, and 
the possible location of great cities, greater 
than Athens or Jerusalem or Tyre, so far as 
great paths are concerned, might be any- 
where. 

There is no longer a limitation respect- 


ing water. Water is brought under rivers, 
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through mountains; it is pumped from the 
inner depths of the earth. So far, then, as 
the historical path and spring are concerned, 
the city of the future is not circumscribed. 

Industry will center rather where living 
conditions are attractive, and _ specifically 
where the family can best flourish. This at 
once erases longitude and latitude, for man 
can now control his climate, indoors at least. 

In these days we have seen great cities 
grow as cities never grew before, and this 
phenomenal growth has not been predicated 
alone upon commercial or material advantage, 
but upon attractive conditions for home life! 
Is it a good place to live in, and to raise the 
family? 

But the raising of the family means the 
fitting of the children to carry on the activi- 
ties of life effectively. There can be no doubt 
that education to-day looms larger than any 
other consideration in determining the future 
centers of population. How far into the pe- 
riphery will cities extend? As far as adequate 
educational facilities follow them! 

Twenty-five years ago there were but 
twelve high schools in the State of Kentucky. 
There are now more than five hundred. The 


town to-day that has no high school will find 
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itself a dying community. When buildings 
burn they will not be rebuilt. The enterprise 
occupying the burned building will move to 
a town with a high school. Too difficult to 
obtain high-grade, intelligent labor; impossi- 
ble even to retain a high-grade minister in 
the community, if the minister has children 
of school age. The high school, it seems, has 
taken the place once held by the path and 
the spring. 

The great city must have a great educa- 
tional system. It must have its college, its 
universities, its professional schools, its mu- 
nicipal opera and symphony orchestra and its 
great churches and hospitals. It must be a 
good place spiritually in which to raise a 
family. 

A quarter-century ago in Kentucky a town 
having a high school was thought of as an 
educational center. That standard is now 
regarded as the irreducible minimum of towns 
in which families can be raised. Within 
twenty-five years from now the college will 
be as commonplace as the high school is to- 
day. For evidence, there are now as many 
junior colleges in Iowa, connected with high 
schools, as there were high schools in Ken- 


tucky less than a generation since. 
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Every county will in due course have its 
county college. The automobile makes it a 
small matter to reach the county-seat from 
any part of the average county in a half- 
hour. 

The young man to-day lacking a _ high- 
school education is handicapped fearfully. 
Every job he seeks calls for a statement as 
to his education, and, lacking a high-school 
education, a youth is under a terrible dis- 
advantage. A genius needs no college; but 
according to ‘‘Who’s Who”’ there are fewer 
than a hundred uneducated men of promi-— 
nence in all America to-day. We may safely 
leave the genius out of consideration entirely. 
With the increasing competition for a living 
in America, there are few men indeed who 
will not suffer from lack of the standard edu- 
cation. When the college comes to be recog- 
nized as the standard, every one will want it 
who can afford it and who can meet the 
scholastic requirements. 

The question that will speedily have to be 
decided is whether the colleges of the future, 
many of which will start as adjuncts to the 
high school as junior colleges, shall follow 
the Australian plan or the old individualistic 


American plan. On this decision destiny waits. 
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That the burden of providing a great in- 
crease in the number of colleges would be 
heavy upon the class that in the past has sup- 
ported them, need not be pointed out. That 
the Christian college is enormously the most 
efficient of all colleges need hardly be argued. 
Can America find a way of solving this great 
problem? We believe there is a way. 

The city and State supported higher edu- 
cational institutions lack the individualistic 
impulse upon which American greatness rests. 
They lack the spirit, not only of self-reliance, 
but of economy. It costs the taxpayer an 
average of a thousand dollars a year for each 
student in attendance at the State universi- 
ties. Is there a way to preserve the Chris- 
tian college in its old spirit and greatness 
and extend its privileges to all who want to 
attend? We believe there is a way. 

If the State extends aid directly to a col- 
lege it would naturally in due course extend 
its government. There is a better way. 

In Pennsylvania there is a plan by which 
a certain number of students in each county 
are granted a sum of money in the form of 
a scholarship. This scholarship is in theory 
enough to pay the tuition in any college in 


the State. It is given to only the first schol- 
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ars in each county, about four to each. The 
eugenic significance of this feature will ap- 
peal strongly to all lovers of America. This 
plan might be extended to take in the first 
quarter of the graduates from high schools, 
or even the first half. Beyond doubt, such a 
proposal would meet with the approval of 
the voters of any State. The student is al- 
lowed to select any college within the State 
that he may choose. Every Christian voter 
and every Christian taxpayer should do all 
in his power to have such a provision in his 
own State. No more patriotic service pos- 
sibly could be performed. 

Assuming that a scholarship of $300 each 
is given to high scholarship students, the tax- 
payer would still save $700 a year on each 
one who went to other than the State college, 
in Pennsylvania, and in most other States! 
It would relieve the taxpayers of a very great 
waste. At the same time it would keep the 
State university to its proper task of gradu- 
ate work, professional schools and investiga- 
tion. 

It is doubtful if a greater service could be 
done the State universities. But how keep 
the colleges religious, under Christian con- 


trol? The denominations are already bur- 
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dened to carry on the one or more colleges 
in each State. This problem has been an- 
swering itself in the last decade. 

In former times each denomination de- 
manded that all the Faculty belong to the 
denomination that founded the college. We 
know of a college in Illinois which has not a 
single teacher belonging to the denomination 
that controls it, save only the president! This 
happens to be a Presbyterian college. 

We do not at present know of any college 
whose teachers all belong to the responsible 
denomination. Doubtless there are such 
among the smaller denominations that have 
but a few colleges in the whole nation. There 
has been a parallel development of the cus- 
tom of electing trustees of other denomina- 
tions than that of the controlling body, a ma- 
jority usually belonging to the controlling 
body. 

Among the great denominations, at least, 
in these latter days the loyalty of members 
of a given denomination goes to the local col- 
lege, of whatever denomination, rather than 
to the denominational college in a distant city. 
Thus in a campaign for a Methodist college 
in Indiana the three large subscriptions— 


$50,000, $25,000 and $10,000—were not from 
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local Methodists, but from Presbyterians! 
These same Presbyterians were entirely un- 
moved by an appeal for the support of a 
Presbyterian college in a distant part of the 
State. 

In an Iowa college town a Methodist cap- 
italist made one of the largest contributions 
to a Presbyterian college, and was cold to an 
appeal for a college of his own denomination 
in a distant town. 

In several instances Jews have made gen- 
erous gifts to Christian colleges in the home 
town; in fact, it is rare indeed to have a Jew 
decline such a contribution. One, the presi- 
dent of the local synagogue, said: ‘‘I wish I 
had a million dollars for Christian educa- 
tion.’’ This Jew believed in the teaching of 
chivalry, respect for private property, the 
foundation of good homes and society, and 
well knew that in a Christian country Chris- 
tian education must form the basis of all civ- 
ilization. He invested in the college because 
of its influence on society. Not for a moment 
did he depart from his own religious faith. 

From every viewpoint it is highly impor- 
tant that the colleges of the future be Chris- 
tian, and relatively small. Institutions with 


thirty thousand students, or ten thousand, 
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are too large to operate efficiently or econom- 
ically. The college with too many students 
loses coherence and close personal contact of 
students with each other and with the Fac- 
ulty. 

Great agglomerations are hotbeds of agi- 
tators whose propaganda is never even sus- 
pected, because personal oversight is too dif- 
ficult. The agitator does all the talking, and 
the subject is never thought through to a log- 
ical conclusion. The shallow student or 
teacher, agitator or special pleader spends his 
time talking rather than thinking, and is not 
called on to logically defend his propaganda. 

Small, self-contained colleges within the 
university offer the only solution for the large 
institution that is at the same time to be ef- 
ficient. In America this end may be reached 
through the development of college fraterni- 
ties. It probably will be so reached. College 
fraternity chapters are all the time in the 
larger institutions more closely approaching 
the status of English colleges in number and 
character, and, in all probability, in due 
course will develop in America semi-self-con- 
tained institutions within universities. 

These relatively small, self-contained units 


at present run as high in membership as a 
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hundred students—larger than some of the 
famous English colleges, but perhaps still 
small enough to afford the extremely close 
personal contact that permits more than the 
very casual intimacy of the large university 
as we have it in America. 

In the great English colleges groups of 
two or-three students are thrown together at 
private breakfasts. They begin a discussion 
which during the day they are able to follow 
to a conclusion, or at least to follow through 
to a definite stage, which on later meetings 
will be taken up again and followed further. 
Seeing each other frequently for protracted 
periods, these friends can search matters 
through to a logical conclusion. This is per- 
haps one reason why English scholars never 
fully accepted the terrible logical conclusions 
of mechanistic evolution that so very nearly 
wrecked, not only Germany, but the civilized 
world. 

The English thinkers, having time not 
only hastily to chew a quick lunch of predi- 
gested pabulum handed down by a professor 
who demanded conformity, naturally for the 
most part rejected the illogical theory in 
which life originates in a spring, and goes on 


the momentum of that remarkable spring for 
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all time. The fraternity offers the best hope 
in this connection at present. That college 
fraternities have possibilities for evil, and 
need the utmost in careful supervision by 
alumni, the general organization and the uni- 
versity, goes without saying. That a water- 
fall, if unregulated, might wreak havoc in- 
stead of turning the wheels of industry, is a 
poor argument against harnessing these tor- 
rents of power. 

Mere information one can get at a uni- 
versity. Education does not end with infor- 
mation. There are said to be six hundred 
superbly informed men on the Boston street- 
car system. 

A man who’ dextrously can use a small 
modicum of information is far more truly an 
educated man than he who has stored in his 
mind an enormous amount of unused and un- 
usable information. 

Information needs to be _ thoroughly 
chewed and digested. 

A good many of our street-corner and par- 
lor socialists and mechanistic evolutionists 
are just naturally healthy men suffering from 
acute mental indigestion. They have swal- 
lowed the prepared food of shallow agitators 


and propagandists without chewing it and 
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dividing it into its constituent parts, and have 
swallowed a great deal of the shell. 

These are ail honorable men. The trouble 
is, their food was wrongly labeled. They 
thought they were eating a new food, when 
in reality it was just a very old poison. 

The conclusion we draw from the Austra- 
lian experiment is that a national educational 
system that is wholly State-supported and 
secular does not afford the mighty thrust of 
national self-reliance that is needed; that it 
does not afford the moral stability which as- 
sures an increasing population; that large 
universities should be balanced by many 
small colleges, and that universities should be 
broken up into many small units for social 
contacts, and should be devoted largely to 
specialties and graduate work; that colleges 
should be numerous and small and controlled 
by religious influences, denominational per- 
haps, but not sectarian; that these colleges 
should be so distributed as to be universally 
accessible, and that a great system of scholar- 
ships should be available from public taxa- 
tion, and available to the excelling students 
in all public schools, allowing the students to 
select whatever college they will in which to 


complete their schooling. 
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AWAY OUT. 


XPERIENCE in many college endowment 
campaigns evidences that local communi- 
ties want colleges, and are willing to support 
them entirely, irrespective of denominational 
lines. In a campaign for a Presbyterian col- 
lege in Iowa, and again in Pennsylvania, the 
local chairman of the campaign committee 
was a Catholic. Catholic instructors are, in 
increasing numbers, finding places on the 
Faculties of Protestant colleges, and are in- 
finitely to be preferred to the select company 
of atheists who adorn the chairs in too many 
colleges and universities. 

A study of the trend in a score of endow- 
ment campaigns indicates that more and more 
the local community must bear the load of 
financing the college. For example, here is 
a college, that is listed as denominational, 
that raised $435,000 in the town in which lo- 
cated, and only $100,000 from the denomina- 
tion in the State, while $200,000 came from 


the General Education Board of New York. 
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This was in Iowa, and it must be said that, 
with only sixty thousand members of the de- 
nomination in the State, and three other col- 
leges seeking support from the same member- 
ship, the test was hardly fair. 

It is safe to say, however, that denomina- 
tional connection is no bar at all to securing 
funds.in a town in which a college is located; 
but in cases where large sums of money come 
from outside the denomination there is a 
strong tendency to introduce trustees of other 
denominations, and teachers and students as 
well. 

The tendency is increasingly toward in- 
formal interdenominationalism rather than . 
toward the independent college. In a word, 
those who contribute to colleges want them 
to be Christian, but are relatively indifferent 
to denominational names or ties. This holds 
not only for the town in which the college is 
located, but in a wider field as well. 

A study of more than three hundred thou- 
sand prospects who were approached with a 
view to subscriptions for denominational col- 
leges within the last three years reveals that 
denominational connection is a minor con- 
sideration with most Presbyterians, Congre- 


gationalists and Episcopalians. The same is 
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true of many Baptists, Methodists and others. 
In practically all cases a local college appeal 
is stronger than a denominational appeal. 

Experience and observation clearly indi- 
cate that the strongest factor by far in the 
matter of college endowments is not denom- 
inationalism, but proximity to the college. 
Constantly men are saying—as a great phi- 
lanthropist in Cincinnati said a few years ago 
—‘‘T am planning to center my benevolence 
on my alma mater and on my home town.”’ 

While the denominational appeal has taken 
a distinctly subsidiary position to localism, it 
may be said that practically all the money 
that ig being given for education in America 
to-day is from Christian people. 

Jewish money is coming only from the 
upper infinitesimal film, but in some cases ° 
quite generously, and the enlightened Jews 
show an appreciation of the teachings of chiv- 
alry, the ideals of Jesus, and frankly want the 
local college to be strongly religious. Irre- 
hgious people are giving no money to educa- 
tion in any form. The rare exceptions do not 
affect the rule. 

Speaking from a wide experience and a 
still wider observation, it may safely be said 
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Christian and Jewish sources, there is no con- 
siderable amount of money to be had for col- 
leges, or any other good work. 

Further, a study of the benefactions of 
each year that are announced in the World 
Almanac reveals the same thing. It is the 
Christian people who are giving to all col- 
leges, and practically all benevolent purposes. 
Not only denominational colleges, but city 
universities as well, derive their support from 
Christian benevolence. 

In one year $20,000,000 was given by mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church to colleges 
other than their own denomination. If the 
writer had been familiar with leading names 
in other connections, it is quite probable that 
similar definite sums could have been traced 
to other denominations. The fact, however, 
that the names of many of these benefactors 
are upon lists of directors of general relig- 
ious bodies, like the American Bible Society, 
etc., makes it clear that even in the case of 
municipal and city universities substantially 
all the gifts are of Christian money. 

That vast sums of money given by devout 
Christian people, in the expectation that it 
will be used to strengthen the general pro- 
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been diverted, and used to support teachers 
who have been fanatical adherents, priests 
and prophets of the new religion (Baal-wor- 
ship brought down to date), there can be no 
question. 

Teachers in tax-supported institutions, 
who are ‘‘irritated’’ by the lack of universal 
acceptance by their students of the new re- 
ligion, are possibly less irritated than the tax- 
payers will be when they learn that, though 
the old religion may not be taught in schools 
their money supports, the new religion suffers 
no such denial. 

This the taxpayers must in due course 
learn. 

In the development of city universities and 
colleges at present the municipally owned in- 
stitution seems to be on the whole rather 
more sensitive to the Christian conscience and 
to the idea of a square deal in religious mat- 
ters, than is the case of the university oper- 
ated by an independent body of trustees. 

Within the next quarter of a century many 
colleges and universities will be established 
in America. Few counties will be without 
them, and fewer cities. Christian benefactors 
would do well to place a clause in their deed 


of gift requiring that their benefaction shall 
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revert to some other institution if the terms 
of their bequest are violated. They should 
demand that the instruction be theistic and 
acceptable to the ecclesiastical body to which 
they belong. They should at least be sure 
that at no time shall the endowment they give 
be used to support teachers who introduce 
propaganda of sex-worship or Baal-worship 
or atheism in any form into their courses. 

Taxpayers have similar rights which 
should be protected. It is doubtless far bet- 
ter for benefactors, who wish to support 
higher education in their own towns, to or- 
ganize colleges and universities subject to a 
board of trustees acceptable to the denomi- 
nations to which the donors belong. We are 
told that, while colleges may be linked with 
denominational control, universities must not 
be. Universities, however, never have been 
and never can be neutral in religious matters. 
Thinking men must think religiously. 

In practice, our attempt to make universi- 
ties free religiously has been interpreted, in 
far too many cases, as meaning free from 
Christianity, but saturated with the new sex 
religion—Baal-worship up to date! ; 

Man is a religious animal, we are told, 


and the assumption that education could be 
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neutral is absurd. As easy to be neutral on 
the theory of gravity. Let Christian bene- 
factors and taxpayers insist on Christian in- 
struction, and let atheists have the kind they 
are willing to support from their own purses. 

This, so far as the taxpayer is concerned, 
can be arranged by the very simple expedient 
of using the taxpayers’ money to pay for 
scholarships; while the benefactor can stipu- 
late that the instruction he endows shall be 
acceptable to the Board of Education of his 
own denomination. If institutions—and there 
are many of them—that teach the new re- 
ligion prove most fruitful of great and useful 
lives among their graduates, multitudes of 
tax-supported scholarship students will flock 
to them and make them great. 

The new city colleges and the new county 
colleges should be tied up with denominations, 
so far as denominations will subsidize them, 
and local people of all denominations should 
support them eagerly. 

Since it is evident that the majority of 
students in colleges come from a radius of 
fifty miles of the college, and since it is evi- 
dent that in the future endowments to col- 
leges will come chiefly from the same relative 
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Christian colleges stand in peril of their lives 
and future unless Christian people build up 
interdenominational colleges, thus meeting the 
threat of death with a promise of still greater 
control by the Christian ideals. In a word, 
denominations must co-operate educationally 
or perish, for whatever religion, old or new, 
captures the colleges has the one key to the 
future. 
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NLESS the Christian idea of trusteeship 

of property obtains more largely in 
America, the next national upheaval—like the 
Civil War, when resources and man power 
are wasted till the burden is heavy upon the 
nation—may see riots which will end very 
much more seriously than the Civil War riots 
in the metropolis. 

The unabsorbed element is now large as 
compared with Civil War times. Now, let us 
see a time of great national distress, when 
food prices are extremely high, rents pro- 
hibitive and work lacking, hunger stalking 
abroad; then let the yellow journals play up 
the profligacy of Palm Beach and Newport 
and the rest, where sons and daughters of 
profiteers disport themselves in luxury that 
would have stunned with amazement Roman 
consuls, fatted with the ruin of a province; 
and let it be further known that these sons 
and daughters have contributed nothing at 
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in inane puerilities what would mean life to 
the wife and babies of the starving worker 
—at such a time an instructed and subsidized 
Bolshevism might well grasp that which wast- 
ers had no remote part in earning, which they 
did not know how to use without ruin to them- 
selves, and mayhap to the daughters of the | 
workers. Shall we have some day in America 
the burning of palaces, the destruction of 
priceless art, the massacre of all who wear 
clean shirts? 

The profligate offspring of irresponsible 
wealth are hurrying us along that path as 
rapidly as they can. The only restraint is 
that of religion, and in America that religion 
is Christianity. 

Think this over; only a small minority pay 
any taxes at all; yet the widow sends her son, 
the wife her husband, to protect the life and 
property of the gilded loafer who neither 
toils nor spins! Were it not for the example 
of a multitude of Christians who regard 
wealth as a trust, the majority would take by 
might of numbers what the minority have too 
often taken by the power of privilege or 
stealth. 

If America is to pass through troubled 


waters the future surely has in store, the 
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Christian ideal in acquiring and disposing of 
wealth must prevail. Money must be made in 
service to the people, and it must be spent 
in the service of the people. The salvation of 
the social fabric of our civilization lies in an 
enlarged application of Christian stewardship. 
No man can die rich and die a Christian, save 
the man who has been administering it to 
future generations in the same spirit. 

Monist-atheism may prate of the super- 
man; the proletariat wants none of him. This 
superman is dead to sentiment, willing to see 
millions perish of cold and hunger while he 
reclines in priceless furs, and his chauffeur 
casually runs down a few children of the mis- 
erable defeated ones; but in practice he would 
bring upon himself a red deluge of blood and 
flame that would blot forever the last trace of 
his breeding from the earth. The superman 
always draws the first fire of the miserable 
who revolt against civilization. 

In a word, the monist biologists who are 
trying to tell the legislatures of the world 
how to govern would do extremely well to 
learn the alphabet of sociology. At least, they 
would do well to find out that there is not 


only an alphabet, but a great literature. 
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To start a program which they confess 
they do not find it possible even to formulate, 
with the destruction of the one thing which 
cements society together and gives it stabil- 
ity, would definitely class these bungling law- 
givers with children at a Christmas enter- 
tainment, clothed in inflammable frippery and 
playing with a lighted torch. There is only 
one way that wealth can be retained as pri- 
vate property, and that is upon the Christian 
basis. Our laws should be made to conform 
to this ideal. Taxes should make it manda- 
tory, taxing excessively the millionaire who 
gives nothing to human betterment and who 
leaves his all to his immediate family. 

The millionaire who wants to protect his 
wife and children would do well to leave to 
them a life annuity, with the principal going 
to benevolence at their death. This would 
abundantly care for them as long as they 
live, yet satisfy the multitude in the end. 
Estates that modestly care for the wife and 
babies will never cause irritation; but, with 
the increase of swollen fortunes, many made 
illegally, more made unethically and spent 
inanely, nothing but final trouble can arise. 

That men can flout the law of Christ and 
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who make of life an ‘‘utter adventure,’’ and 
think that murder is permitted to supermen 
who need a thrill, will certainly bring down 
the death of our nation. 

The manner of spending this surplus 
wealth is another matter that calls for 
thought. To put it all in orphanages, the one 
thought that comes to the average man, would 
injure enormously more than help. Charity 
and charitable bequests do, on the average, 
more harm than good, according to Mr. Wal- 
ter Reynolds, who says that in twenty years’ 
observation he has found that the average 
charity works ill and not benefit. 

There is, however, one way in which good 
alone can come, and that is in the education 
of the future generation, provided the edu- 
cation be religious, or, in other words, sane. 
A multitude of scholarships yielding the great 
bulk of college and graduate expenses would 
not be amiss. 

Homes for insane and criminals and con- 
sumptives and defectives would absorb bil- 
lions, and at the same time withdraw these 
classes from parenthood. 

If there were a chance for every man to 
get a higher education, and a chance to earn 
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education, Bolshevism would be shorn of all 
arguments, or of its telling arguments. 

The greatest law is the Golden Rule; if 
it be intelligently applied and enacted into 
law, great eugenic strides will be made. 

Socialism has a cure for the wage slave; 
its cure is to remove the wage and let the 
slavery remain. 

The brightest star in the sky of life is 
hope. No matter how dark the present may 
be, life becomes zestful when that star shines. 

Socialism proposes to cure the darkness 
of the night by blotting out that star. 

How much of life is made up of dreams! 

From infancy to old age, hope is our star. 

When the thing hoped for is realized, the 
reality is always less than the anticipation. 

Many a boy, barefoot and in patches, has 
dreamed of power and palaces, but, having 
attained them, found them stale, flat and un- 
profitable. Youth has a song, and mother- 
hood ponders these things in her heart. So- 
cialism proposes to still the song, and to give 
ashes for roses! Hope makes life a garden; 
socialism offers a desert in exchange. So- 
cialism is the plea of the superfluous man. 
It is his solution, yet defeats the purpose it 
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It tries to cure the pressure of population 
by removing all restraints and fears, so that 
population may increase like guinea-pigs, 
with no more provision and no higher stand- 
ard. 

The threat of socialism can not be cured 
by argument. It must be cured by elimina- 
tion of the superfluous man. So long as he 
lives he is a threat against the home, the 
private farm and factory, and against the 
very fabric of civilization. 

There is a Christian formula that can be 
invoked to work the miracle of the suppres- 
sion of the superfluous man, let us invoke it! 
We shall need its aid. 

The tree that beareth not good fruit must 
be cut down, and to disobey that law of Christ 
is to invite national death. 

The socialist tells us we must abolish pri- 
vate property, but in doing so he kills initia- 
tive and places on society the deadly hand of 
politics. 

He tells us that not self-reliance, frugality 
and intelligence shall direct production and 
distribution, but that the politician shall do 
this! 

Nothing could be more deadly in the stran- 
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more certainly crush out the unusual indi- 
vidual, nothing could be a more deadly foe 
of race betterment. This would turn back 
the hands of the clock, and turn the road of 
human progress from the promise of the sun- 
rise and the morning to the blackness of de- 
spairing night and the unsubstantial footing 
of the swamp. 

Yet Christ plainly enough wiped out the 
idea of private property. If we are to give 
to him who asks of us, to share our very 
wardrobe with the poor whom we have al- 
ways with us, plainly private property is not 
compatible with the Christian life at all. 

No Christian can say: ‘‘It is mine!”’ 

Christ made it perfectly clear that all be- 
longs to God, not only what we have, but 
what we are. 

If the virile and successful wealth crea- 
tors of America, however, had possessed the 
Christian idea of stewardship, we would not 
see the number of descendants of the ‘‘May- 
flower’’ growing each year less and _ less, 
killed by success and idleness. 

The greatest curse upon successful careers 
is the idleness it makes possible for the wife 
and children of the successful man. As the 
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than two years thereafter, so his descendants 
quite probably average less than two genera- 
tions. Beyond the shadow of a doubt, the 
tree that brings not forth good fruit will be 
cut down; beyond doubt, the ax is laid at the 
root of every tree. 

If every preacher in America, every 
teacher, every student of heredity, every biol- 
ogist, would shout this truth from the house- 
top, this indeed would be worthy to be called 
in truth a new commandment, were it not for 
the fact that the commandment is two thou- 
sand years old, and they who have not read 
aright have passed into the oblivion of racial 
death. 

The man who hands down a great or even 
a moderate fortune to his heirs has passed 
to them edged tools of surpassing keenness. 
One of the greatest eugenic blessings is in 
the circumstance vouched for by actuarial ex- 
perience, that the average fortune is dissi- 
pated seven years after the testator dies. 
Then the heirs have again a chance to sur- 
vive. 

Would it not be better frankly to obey the 
ideal teaching of Christianity, sensed by some 
religious orders and by an increasing multi- 
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and look upon all wealth as a trust from God, 
to give first to our own children and loved 
ones, if they can use it to the glory of God, 
in human betterment. 

Your children are entitled to adequate 
preparation for life, adequate education; fur- 
ther, if they show themselves rightly disposed 
to aecept trusteeship, they are entitled to the 
chance to administer the Lord’s money, pro- 
vided they are trustworthy and inclined to 
accept that responsibility conscientiously. 

If, however, your children look upon God’s 
treasures as belonging to them, and a means 
of gratifying the gnawings of jazzmania, to 
leave them property would be equivalent to a 
sentence of death pronounced upon their bod- 
ies and their souls. 

Your children are entitled to a chance, as 
all children are. No one’s children are en- 
titled to a cinch, for all ye are brethren and 
One is your Father. 

It is true that one of your sons may not 
reveal his true ability till you are gone; a 
trust for him, available when his life shows 
fruitfulness, would be within the scope of 
Christian practice; but to encourage a son to 
idleness is to condemn him and his seed to 
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As a trustee of God’s substance, a Chris- 
tian might well live in comfort and beauty. 
God clothed the grass of the fields and 
crowned it with a diadem of bloom. 

God embroidered the alge of the pond 
with beauty; He carved the snowflake more 
dextrously than the lapidary carves diamonds. 

Plainly we may surround ourselves with 
beauty—beautiful rugs and paintings, beau- 
tiful homes. God is love; He has filled His 
heavens with diadems; He has painted His 
sky with glory, and the sea with splendor. 

The desert He has made a picture of over- 
whelming wonder, the night He has filled with 
enchantment, and the morning sky He has 
streaked with the delirium of dawn. God has 
made life an ecstasy of beauty and wonder. 
He does not want any one to live in the bare- 
walled cell, nor to clothe himself in sackcloth 
and ashes. 

He wants you and me to consider our- 
selves little lacking of divinity itself, a little 
lower than the angels, but He wants us to 
share, to pass this fullness on, assuring us 
that dividing does not and will not lessen our 
treasure. 

Socialism drags down to a common de- 
spair; Christianity lifts up to a common hope. 
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But unless our productive system is sat- 
urated with Christianity, socialism will ulti- 
mately win. 

Long ago a certain Galilean gave a para- 
ble of the vineyard. Some laborers were 
employed early and others later in the day. 
The latter were idle because there was no 
work for them. When the long day was done 
the weary workers who had toiled from the 
sunrise were carefully paid their stipulated 
fee. But those who came late, avoiding the 
heat of noon and the toil of the morning, re- 
ceived the same! 

The new religion says, ‘‘Let the woneinas 
pitilessly starve;’’ the old religion declares 
that as you have treated him you have treated 
Christ Himself. 

The man’s needs have not grown less; 
the wife and babies need food just the same; 
laborers must be thought of as brethren, and 
the teaching of Christ, differing diametrically 
from that of the eugenists, is that Christian 
society does owe a fruitful man a living. 

This, taken with Christ’s teaching that the 
unfruitful tree must be cut down, gives us a 
complete program. If there is not work for 
all fruitful men on full time, part-time work 


must be given, but pay just the same. 
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But if the vast burden of supporting crime 
and war and the superfluous. unfruitful man 
were removed, production could easily pay 
the workers adequately, and if hard times did 
not cause withholding of wages from multi- 
tudes there would be no hard times! 

There would be a lessening of hours, to be 
sure, but the total of wages would never grow 
less! 

The Christian conscience of America, how- 
ever, must make this rule apply universally, 
so as to put on equal terms the chivalrous 
employer and the blind and selfish one. This 
would cure strikes and class wars. It would 
disarm Bolshevism and banish panics and 
hard times, if it became illegal to dismiss la- 
bor during hard times or to reduce their wages. 

It would eliminate unfruitful employers, 
and make mandatory the elimination of all 
who were unfruitful, from labor’s ranks. Its 
eugenic significance no one can estimate. 

This will seem utterly visionary to many, 
but some of the largest and most successful 
enterprises have already adopted this amaz- 
ing system. 

This goal is possible only with a fruitful 
labor, and is the answer to the idea of limita- 
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NTELLIGENCE tests never have been de- 

veloped to a practical point. In Coe Col- 
lege, Iowa, a boy who stood very far down 
the list in every intelligence test consistently 
led his class in scholarship. 

Not only so, but many of the most bril- 
liant students in school have proven disap- 
pointments in after life! The case of Aaron 
Burr is a case in point. Inheriting a won- 
derful mind that enabled him to surpass all 
collegiate records for brilliant scholarship, 
materialistic influences led him into a most 
unfruitful life, and made of him at last a 
homicide and perhaps a traitor to his country. 

Lincoln, on the other hand, would prob- 
ably have made a poor showing in an intelli- 
gence test. So little had he impressed the 
world with his intelligence that his Cabinet 
practically asked him to turn over the man- 
agement of the Government to others, in the 
crisis of the Civil War. It is easy now to 
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leaves, but the most sophisticated people of 
his day mainly had a low estimate of his 
abilities. 

Lincoln won on an emotional appeal. An 
ancient book says that the issues of life are 
emotional (out of the heart), but the wise 
ones, the intelligence testers of his day, would 
quite probably have rated him relatively low. 

It has not infrequently happened that the 
man graduating near the foot of his class 
outshines his fellows at last. 

It is easy to rate men who have lived their 
lives, easy to-day to place Lincoln immeas- 
urably ahead of Aaron Burr, but who could 
judge between the two at twenty-one? 

Beyond doubt, too much stress has been 
laid on mere memory. Our educational sys- 
tem is not calculated to produce thinkers. 
One young man, who could not make the 
grade at the Ohio State University, made an 
invention within a year of his failure that 
netted him’ a competence for life. A some- 
what similar occurrence is reported from an- 
other Ohio college. Mere smartness, clever- 
ness, a retentive memory, have very little to 
do with the issues of life. - 

May we suggest a better method of meas- 
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of the most fruitful lives. I would strive to 
learn what qualities these men had. I would 
strive to learn how they developed the pow- 
ers they inherited, and I would look for those 
qualities, and, if I were proposing an educa- 
tional program, would, so far as may be, fol- 
low the method these men followed of de- 
veloping their powers. The Greeks followed 
some such plan. 

Beyond doubt, the world’s immortals have 
had a great purpose. They have had great 
ideals. They have been unselfish in that they 
were ready to give life itself for the attain- 
ment of that purpose. They possessed deter- 
mination, concentration, faith, enthusiasm, 
interest, self-reliance. 

An enthusiast remembers any fact that 
interests him. A man in deadly earnest is 
certain to think. A man with a mighty pur- 
pose is sure to act, and act quickly and firmly, 
when the chance comes. 

The greatest trouble with intelligence tests 
is that the testers do not know for what to 
test. If we know what we want to find out, 
it helps a good deal. 

The state is not interested to know how 
intelligent a man is. It wants to know how 
useful he probably will be. 
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If one is selfish, dishonest, lazy, indiffer- 
ent, with low ideals and indefinite purpose, 
the probability is that, no matter how intel- 
ligent, he will render no more final service to 
the state than Burr, who slew the greatest 
financial genius the nation ever had, and gave 
nothing to human betterment at all. 

It all seems to come down at last to the 
dictum of Christ, and so let us look for prob- 
able fruitfulness. Does that explain why the 
Christian college has produced the most fruit- 
ful men, although many affirm that the most 
intelligent go to other institutions? 

The measure of men is in fruitfulness. By 
their fruits shall ye know them. And the 
tree that beareth not good fruit shall be cut 
down. 

Nations that lived unfruitfully, though 
they had Roman might or Grecian culture, 
have withered like barren fig-trees. 

Families that have tried to live unfruit- 
fully have perished. The phenomenon of 
racial and family death, eugenists seem ut- 
terly unable to understand. 

“Twenty, thirty, a hundred times, in 
Babylon, Greece, Rome, elsewhere, man has 
pushed out and staked all the winnings of his 


barbaric days upon one hazard; namely, eco- 
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nomic and political civilization. Every time 
he has lost.’’ 

One reason he has lost is that the su- 
perior elements always have tried to live un- 
fruitfully. But it is not true that man always 
has lost. The Jew was contemporaneous with 
the lost civilizations, and is still virile, eager, 
advancing. He made no slaves, his sons were 
all trained in fruitful occupations, and in re- 
ligion he has been through the millenniums a 
fundamentalist. He has been meek. 

The Chinaman has not lost. He, too, was 
contemporary with the great departed races, 
but he was meek. He was fruitful, and, like 
the Jew, took not the sword. He enslaved no 
inferior races. 

It always is the conquered or enslaved 
races that outbreed the dominant stock—the 
fruitful meek who inherit the wreck of em- 
pire. 

We are told, ‘‘Unless you can measure 
men, you can not select them;’’ but, not know- 
ing what to measure men for, two concrete 
examples are given. We are told that hu- 
manity must be bred to resemble William 
Graham Sumner and William James. 

After all, there is nothing we can measure 
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these eugenic paragons, however, aS measures 
of men, because there are many far greater 
men. 

These excellent, but relatively unknown, 
men might indeed not only ‘‘excel as writers 
and lecturers, but as removers of garbage.’’ 
But to take as the goal of humanity men 
whose stature is so relatively humble, would 
imply that all greater and better than they 
would need to grow less virtuous and wise in 
order to be more like them. Instead of evo- 
lution, we would have devolution. 

In Hurope to-day every one thinks of 
Henry Ford as being the ideal present-day 
American. But Mr. Ford has attained power 
and wealth largely by following Christ’s dic- 
tum that giving does not impoverish.- That 
would probably make him unacceptable in 
high places. 

Abraham Lincoln’s figure towers like a 
titan from the crowded pages of our national 
history. Would eugenists suggest him as a 
good measure for men? He would cause few 
indeed to bend to his stature, and most might 
strive a lifetime in vain to reach it. 

But Lincoln would hardly suit the modern 
mind, for he was a man of great compassion 


for backward races; and we are told that 
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compassion, mercy, must in the interest of a 
better race be supplanted by ruthlessness. 

Lincoln, too, was called the savior of his 
people. He was a man of sorrows, acquainted 
with grief; he had no form nor comeliness; 
he was in his day often despised and rejected 
of men. His parentage, it has been hinted, 
was not fully accepted as surely known. He 
was, too, a man profoundly committed to 
prayer. And he died a martyr. 

No new decalog would for a moment dare 
to accept Lincoln as a eugenic model and 
goal, yet he has already been unconsciously 
accepted by America’s millions. 

But Lincoln’s startling resemblance in his- 
tory to his own inspirer and ideal would in 
the minds of a modern Moses condemn him; 
for Lincoln, said to have been unschooled, 
was saturated with one book, and that one 
book the Bible. To acknowledge that a man 
of prayer, a man unscientifically merciful, 
who had come from a Kentucky Nazareth, 
without pride of ancestry, could o’erleap the 
chosen sons of great families and fill the sky, 
would ruin the mechanistic propaganda of 
this day. 

We are strangely reduced to the necessity 


of finding a man by which men may be eugen- 
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ically measured, and eugenics has produced no 
man worthy of universal imitation! No man 
whom it would be safe to follow. 

In America too many men of startlingly 
inadequate heredity compose our immortals. 
The heroic figures of these men, unfortunate- 
ly for Monists, have been too often those who 
have—like Mr. Ford, Mr. Wanamaker, Presi- 
dent Lincoln—applied a few of the teachings 
of a certain Jesus. 

Now, in the name of racial betterment, it 
seems needful to get rid of that personality 
which gave to each revolutionary figure the 
secret that raised him from obscurity to 
mighty fruitfulness. 

Wanamaker, who applied Christian ethics 
to merchandising, and was the schoolmaster 
of world business; Ford, who proved that, in 
manufacturing and distribution, withholding 
does not enrich; Lincoln, who accepted 
Christ’s estimate of the worth of humblest 
humanity! 

Where, then, have we the measure of a 
man by whom men can not only be measured, 
but inspired? 

Why not the great figure that both taught 
and inspired the immortals themselves? 


We want no short-length measuring-stick. 
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We want a figure by which, not only the 
giants of to-day, but the titans of to-morrow, 
may be measured and inspired. 

We want some one we can study with a 
telescope, and not with a microscope. 

In all human history we shall find no ac- 
ceptable man; but the most acceptable we 
shall find are men who have been inspired by 
one name that is above every name—the one 
mechanistic evolutionists are seeking to de- 
stroy. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
LAW. 


HE final test of the rightness of any the- 

ory is: Does it work? 

If an engineer or chemist or astronomer 
or economist found that his theories did not 
work out in actual practice, those theories, no 
matter how plausible, would be called sophis- 
tries. In any realm of life a theory must 
not only sound well, but it must work well. 

Because my automobile stalls or fills with 
carbon, or the tires blow out from time to 
time, I will not discard it, and in its place 
accept the perpetual-motion machine of some 
plausible inventor. I will make needed ad- 
justments in my car, overhaul it and correct 
the petty knocks, and go onward upon my 
journey. The vehicle of Christian ethics has 
taken humanity upon a long, long journey. 

Theism, of which variety of religions 
Christianity is the great example, has borne 
a fruit, even with gross neglect, which is the 
miracle of the ages. Religions of unhearing 


gods have produced nothing but Sodoms. 
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The teaching that God does not mark the 
sparrow’s fall, nor number our hairs, nor 
love us, nor think of us, nor know us, has yet 
to show any but poison fruit. 

Of the theistic position, its clear word is 
universal law. Opposed to this idea is the 
alleged scientific position which holds that 
there is no intelligent cause and no intelligent 
ruler of the universe! 

If there is no intelligent ruler of the uni- 
verse to whom men are responsible, then there 
is no moral law, and every man may do what 
is right in his own sight. The key-word for 
this position is lawlessness. 

In the name of science, we are in these 
latter days told that lawlessness is better 
than law! 

To call a religion scientific, which has in 
its decalog no ‘‘Thou shalt!’’ and no ‘‘Thou 
shalt not!’’ is a contradiction in terms; for 
true science is made up wholly of ‘‘Thou 
shalt!’’ and ‘‘Thou shalt not!’’ Real science 
not only has its thunders from Sinai, but its 
lightning too! 

To say, then, that science teaches that sex- 
ual relations should be lawless is a slander 
upon science. Yet the new literature nowhere 


lays down any sexual law at all! 
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Our magazines are saturated with this new 
‘‘scientific’? rule of utter lawlessness. The 
repercussion of this idea in social relations 
will wreck us by slaying the generation ex- 
posed to the teaching! The Cincinnati Times- 
Star said editorially, September, 1926, that 
modern girls do not have one lover, but many; 
and asks if these girls will, when married, be 
content with the love of one man? Obviously 
not! 

Making ‘‘utter adventure’’ the goal of 
life, what utter adventure is there for the 
faithfully married? 

Mr. H. G. Wells tells us (‘‘Secret Places 
of the Heart’’) that it will be necessary in 
future for men and women often to meet and 
part. But you can not have civilization on 
that basis. Utter adventure is utter lawless- 
ness. Christ says utter fidelity! The new 
voices say utter adventure! 

In a current magazine article, Mr. H. G. 
Wells says: ‘‘But for the dwindling necessity 
of property inheritance, and the impudent 
intolerance of the morally and intellectually 
discredited churches, marriage could be dis- 
pensed with now.”’ 

An American judge now on the bench 


looks for a wide acceptance of the conception 
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of an elective marital relation. Obviously the 
new religion considers all marriage vows as 
mere scraps of paper. 

Christian chivalry alone defends the mo- 
nogamous home of the future. Mr. Wells 
thinks these casual unions in the future will 
‘‘rarely be upon terms of equality.’’ 

From the standpoint of eugenics, the most 
important business in the world is the bearing © 
and rearing of children. The suggestion of 
substituting a red light for the family altar 
will hurl humanity backward and downward, 
sending all superior women into remunerative 
employment rather than accept the work of 
child-bearing on a basis both promiscuous and 
inferior. 

Only inferior women would submit to this, 
and the race would immediately breed out the 
last vestiges of decency it carried. The 
marital standard of the new religion would 
immediately place humanity on a lower plane 
than any civilized or barbarous people, and 
lower than the superior beasts. 

‘“Motherhood,’’ of old, meant utter for- 
getfulness of self. The new revelation im- 
plies the utter forgetfulness of the innocent 
babies: who are to be the fruit of casual 


unions. 
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We challenge the new religion to show 
how one baby can be raised by parents meet- 
ing and parting casually and seeking the 
‘‘gaiety of utter adventure.’’ 

Lawlessness is death; it snatches Christ 
from His cross and raises the devil to his 
throne. 

We declare, then, that the fundamentalism 
of Quebec is eugenically more scientific than 
the ‘‘gaiety of utter adventure’’ of the new 
religion. 

Children raised for the tasks of modern 
life call for the sacrifice of the parents till 
they are prepared by education for the in- 
finitely complex tasks of a civilization based 
on Christianity. 

If children are born to the number of more 
than three, it is certain that the parents must 
not be divorced, but must live and sacrifice 
together till their old age. 

It will then be too late for the gaiety of 
utter adventure. What gay adventurer would 
waste his amours upon the fruitful mother of 
a flock of four (which number is necessary to 
insure the survival of a strain) after they 
have been raised to the point where they no 
longer need her? Her hands are no longer 
delicate and shapely, but wrinkled and old, 
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and daily tasks have roughened them. Her 
hair is grizzled, and the life and beauty have 
departed. There are lines of care upon her 
face where the roses used to be, and her eyes 
have grown dim. 

In all God’s world there is but one place 
where she can now find romantic love, and 
that is in the heart of the broken old man 
beside her, for he does not know that her 
lithe form has grown bent. He does not know 
that she is wrinkled and faded. Together they 
sit, waiting calmly by the gate the golden 
days of life’s sunset, the happiest and most 
glorious of all. 

But, for this permanent marital relation, 
we are told in the name of science that we 
must substitute the lawlessness of selfishness. 

By making unstable the marriage relation, 
the new religion threatens the elimination of 
the sophisticated portion of human society. 
This we already see in the rapidly declining 
number of children born to the graduates of 
certain universities. 

But lawlessness is the expression of the 
new religion in every one of its manifesta- 
tions. 

In politics, it brought on the world cata- 


clysm that drained Europe and America of 
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millions of the choicest lives in Christendom. 
Lawlessness is the key-word. Might is right! 

In literature we have the same phenome- 
non, not only in the message itself, but in the 
form. No law whatever applies to literary 
form. McNaught’s Magazine* recently con- 


* Representatives of the higher oracles have been giv- 
ing columns of ponderous words to the solemn reviewing 
and appraising of Joe Shipley’s new book, ‘‘King John,’’ 
issued in a limited edition and hailed by the credulous 
highbrows as a new masterpiece after the manner of James 
Joyce. A volume could be filled with the bewildered praise 
that has been accorded to this effort, while Joe Shipley 
probably has had to hide in the furnace somewhere to 
stifle his immoderate laughter. 

As soon as ‘‘King John’’ appeared, this department 
presented a characteristic extract from it, as a sample of 
the new nonsense. It remained for Elizabeth Fuller, of the 
Department of English of Iowa State Agricultural College, 
to discover that this extract, so seriously criticized as 
carrying a mystic message by the reviewers, is merely a 
jingle, lifted bodily from Eunice Tietjen’s ‘‘Bacchante to 
Her Babe,’’? and written backwards! The word ‘‘John’’ 
was interjected into the verse several times, at irregular 
intervals, to throw the erudite critics off the track. And 
they fell for it. 

Here is the fragment in question, quoted from page 36 
of ‘‘King John’’: 

‘‘Jingling, dancing, tingling, a John heart morning my 
sets that, vine of juice like, kine of breath John like in 
you breathe and rub and in nozzle John one’s put to; cub 
a like with toy to John round and, pat to smooth and kiss 
to John warm made fat of roll little merry John her and 
Bacchante the of conscious.’’ 
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tained a gem of modern literature which had 
been praised extravagantly by the critics of 
intelligentsia; but, while this gem made no 
sense at all, it was shown that, by reading 
backward, the words of a well-known nursery 
rhyme appeared! 

The new literature of intelligentsia thus 
has its being in lawlessness. 

Music has reacted to the new religion, as 
it was naturally bound to do. Lawlessness is 
its characteristic. All laws of rhythm, har- 
mony and melody are violated, and a blatant, 
extravagant lawlessness stands out. It har- 
monizes with the sophisticated taste and 
mood, and reacts upon it. Plato would have 
permitted no jazz music in his republic. 


Read it backward, eliminating the Johns, and it makes 
sense and rhyme. Read it forward, and it makes no sense, 
of course. 

Further examination of ‘‘King John’’ shows that much 
of it consists of a large extract from a bulletin of the 
‘Metropolitan Museum of Art,’’ printed backwards. Some 
of this bulletin is also lifted without the precaution of 
turning it around. There are also inscriptions lifted from 
statues, printed backwards, and simple narrative similarly 
disguised. All these are jumbled together in a hodge- 
podge of the most complete meaninglessness. It seems 
evident that Mr. Shipley, wishing to test the credulity of 
the critics, has perpetrated a most amusing hoax, which the 
arty ones have swallowed whole. 
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The decadent influence of the new religion 
appears in art. 

According to an Associated Press dis- 
patch from London, ‘‘the Hon. John Col- 
ler, the celebrated painter, visited the ex- 
hibition of students’ work at the Royal Acad- 
emy, submitted in competition for Rome schol: 
arships, and came away in disgust.’’ ‘‘The 
great lecture-room was a chamber of hor- 
rors,’’ he declared. ‘‘There seemed to be a 
deliberate cult of ugliness. With one or two 
honorable exceptions, the students belonging 
to the best art schools in the country seemed 
to be competing, not for the Rome scholar- 
ships, but for the distinction of producing the 
most degraded representations of the human 
form. What struck me most was the delib- 
erate choice of ugly models.’’ 

Modern art is a cult of ugliness. 

The writer visited leading art galleries in 
Europe during the summer of 1926, with the 
purpose of studying modernism in art. Two 
art teachers in American educational institu- 
tions were appealed to on the spot for inter- 
pretations of this new art. They immediately 
and frankly said they did not understand it, 
and were unable to appreciate it. There was 


in evidence no rule of perspective, no rule of 
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harmony of color, no even remote attempt at 
following the likeness of anything movable or 
immovable under the great canopy of heaven. 

In Cologne Gallery a brutal monstrosity, 
said to be a picture of a horse, certainly could 
not have co-ordinated its misshaped mass into 
locomotion. In a recent test in a Philadelphia 
hospital for insane the patients made just such 
pictures—no perspective nor straight lines. 

The Luxemburg Gallery in Paris, in its 
modern section, makes the lovers of the beau- 
tiful choke with grief at the decadent night- 
mares upon the walls. The key-word here is 
lawlessness. 

The fungus that is eating the soul and 
body of civilization is clearly lawlessness in 
art, music, literature, in international poli- 
tics, in morals. Everywhere lawlessness! 
That is the soul of Bolshevism, against which 
the sole remedy is law. If men believe there 
is no moral governor of the universe, they 
will understand no law, submit to no law they 
have the power to violate. 

Many doctors have prescribed for the 
symptoms noted in our youth, in society, in 
the world of art and letters. Meanwhile the 
deadly leprous fungus has been eating deep 


into the vitals of humanity. 
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But symptoms are trifles; repulsive art, 
lewd music,* gutter literature, ungoverned 
youth, flapperism, defeminized womanhood, 
and now in peaceful America a recrudescence 
of the ‘‘might is right’’ doctrine that unmade 
Germany. Let us use surgery and remove 
the fundamental cause. 

An army of young people in our univer- 
sities are being saturated with deliberate and 


*“(&A melange of musical meowings’’ is the phrase 
with which Mr. Pierre V. R. Key, editor of the Musical 
Digest, characterized a number of the compositions of 
modern composers which were presented at the Interna- 
tional Musical Festival held in Zurich in June, 1926. 

‘*And the meowing of cats would be just about as 
interesting, from a musical point of view, as those com- 
positions,’’ Mr. Key added. He lamented the decline of 
the State Opera in Vienna, which he said was ‘‘only a 
shadow of its former self.’’ 

Dr. Henry Coward, English composer and musical au- 
thority, declared recently, according to the New York 
Herald, Paris edition, July 14, 1926: ‘‘The jerky rhythms, 
the hooting, out-of-tone saxophones, the plomg-plomg beats 
of the banjos, and the grotesque howlings and boisterous 
banging of toys and kitchen utensils—these are degrading 
to all artistic sense and possess atavistic tendencies in 
carrying civilization back to the first stages of music. 
Jazz music and jazz dancing are the outgrowth of a de- 
graded taste for art in the better class of people, with the 
result that lesser classes see the acceptance of jazz by 
people who should know better, and feel that they should 
immediately accept this form of orgy as proper.’’ 
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deadly falsehood. Let us proclaim the fraud- 
ulent imposture of an ancient discredited and 
filthy sex religion masquerading in the hon- 
orable cloak of science. Let us recapture the 
higher education of America, and require that 
it become neutral in matters of religion, or 
else confine instruction to scientifically dem- 
onstrated fact. If this be not done, greater 
tragedies than bloody fields and trampled 
cornfields will affright America; and the 
great experiment and hope of humanity—the 
free and chivalrous civilization our fore- 
bears lived and died to build—will perish in 
lawless shame. 
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